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A NEW BOOK BY MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
GIOVANNI AND THE OTHER: 


Children who Have Made Stories. Handsomely bound, with nine full-page illustrations by Rearnatp B. Bircu. 
Uniform with « Little Lord Fauntleroy.” Square 8vo, $1.50. 

A new book by Mrs. Burnett is sure of a wide and cordial welcome, particularly when it introduces to the public several 
more of those charming little heroes and heroines about whom the author writes so delightfully. An autobiographic interest 
attaches to the twelve stories in this book, as they relate to Mrs. Burnett’s sons and to other little people whom she has known, 
They have the same magie charm which distinguished ** Little Lord Fauntleroy,’’ and disclose the beauty of child-life with 
Mrs. Burnett’s well-known sympathy, pathos, and humor. Mr. Birch’s illustrations are graceful and charming. 


COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD. «A 
Manual of Practical Housewifery. By MARton HARLAND. 
Majority — new and revised. 12mo, $1.50. 

For twen' years Marion Harland’s book, of which in that period 
more than 1 00 a ies have been sold, has been a standard guide in 
household mat opt this new Majority Edition the author has em- 


bodied - es s additions and improvements which her later experi- 
ence has 


THE DUCHESS OF BERRY and the Court of Louis 
XVIII. From the French - ImBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 
With Portrait. 12mo, $1.2: 

“A new volume in the ‘ Famous a of the French Court’ series, 
and the first of three relating the career of the central figure of the 

Court of the Restoration. It is written in the delightful -_ of he ag 


narration that characterizes the earlier volumes of the series. 
Observer. 





MARSE CHAN. 
By Tuomas NeEtson Pace. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. Square 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Smedley’s illustrations embody the author’s ideals with a sympathy, a delicacy of touch, and a refinement of feeling 
in the highest degree artistic. In this handsome dress, Mr. Page’s sweet and tender story will delight readers anew. 


POEMS. By Mrs. Juuia C. R, Dorr. With Portrait. 
Complete Edition. 12mo, $2.50. 
“ Mrs. Dorr’s poems are rm ry by simplicity, sincerity of ex- 


a tenderness and a sentiment that 
come from the heart.’ me tterjord C ‘ourant. 





SOUTH SEA IDYLS. By Cuartes Warren Srop- 
DARD. Revised Edition, from new plates. 12mo, $1.50. 


In an Introductory Note, Mr. Howells characterizes these sketches as 
“the lightest, sweetest, wildest, freshest things that ever were written 


about the life of that summer ocean.”’ 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE CAMEO EDITION. 


BITTER SWEET AND KATHRINA. 
By Dr. J.G. Hottanp. Each with an etching by Orro Bacuer. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25; half calf, $2.75 ; 
half levant, $3.50. 
These two most noted poems by Dr. Holland will win new and delight old friends in the new and tasteful dress of this dainty 
edition, in which ‘* Reveries of a Bachelor,’’ ‘Dream Life,” ‘* Old Creole Days,” and ** In Ole Virginia” have already appeared. 
im—_e volumes that, in conveni and eleg of form and tastefulness of typography, are models of the book-maker’s art.’’— Phil- 





SPANISH CITIES: With Glimpses of Gibraltar and Tan- 


giers. By Cuartes A. Stopparp, D.D. With eighteen | 


full-page illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
“Dr. Send. A has 
fulfils the ideal of a delightful companion whose conversation has in- 
forming qualities without be’ 
and flavor without froth.”—N. Y. Tribune. 





d the art of writing books of travel. He | 
| maintains (and proves) that Christian ethics are the hi 
addition 


ious, and whose style has sparkle | The work will prove a most — 
1 logical Eruminer. 


| CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Newman Smyra, D.D., 


New Haven. International Theological Library. Crown 
8vo, $2.50 net. 


*: Recognizing whatever of truth there is in other systems, Dr. Smyth 

jighest and purest. 
to the ‘International 
Library.’""—. Y. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York City. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & Co.’S NEW BOOKS. 


cA New Illustrated Edition of Parkman's “OREGON TRAIL.” 


THE OREGON TRAIL. 


Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain Life. 
77 pictures of Indian life by the celebrated artist, FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


By Francis PARKMAN. With 
8vo, decorated covers, 34.00. 


This ever-popular book for young and old describes a journey among the Indian Camps and the Rockies by the eminent 


historian in 1847. 


Its vivid descriptions of a condition of country and of Indian life now passed away are made still more fas- 


cinating by Mr. Remington's striking pictures of Indian settlements, camps, implements, Buffalo hunts, trappers, etc. 





NEW BOOK FOR GIRLS BY NORA PERRY. 


A ROSEBUD GARDEN OF GIRLS. By Nora 
Perry, author of ‘Another Flock of Girls,”’ ** Lyrics and 
” ete. With 14 illustrations by F. C. Gorpon. 

12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


THE MILITARY “ROMANCES OF 
CHARLES LEVER. 


JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. (“Onur 
Mess,”’ First Series.) Edited by ‘“‘ Harry Lorrequer.”’ 
With 15 full-page etchings and 20 illustrations in the text 
by “ Patz.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $5.00. 


TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” (“Our Mess,” Second 
Series.) Edited by “Harry Lorrequer.” With 14 
full-page etchings and 30 illustrations in the text by ‘“* Pu1z.” 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


_ Previously issued, uniform, with the above volumes of Lever. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. 
With 14 etchings and 8 illustrations in the text by ‘* Pxuz.”’ 
2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, $5.00. 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
With 18 etchings and 20 — illustrations by *‘ Pxiz.” 
2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, $5.00. 


ARTHUR O’LEARY. His Wanderings and Ponder- 
ings in Many Lands. With 10 plates by Gzorce Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


The above set of nine volumes, beautifully with the charac- 
teristic Phiz and Cruikshank newly affords, for the first 
time, a really choice Library of Lever’s five famous stories. 





Ready this Fall. 
THE CAXTON NOVELS. Comprising “The Cax- 
tons,”’ “‘My Novel,” and ‘* What Will He Do With It.” 
9 vols., 12mo, cloth, $13.50. 


The size and ame this new edition of Bulwer is uniform 
’ edition of Dumas, so -_ a favorite with lovers 


of books. The volumes are of aly wom he — 
hte ype am and S14 t, 
eh this ioowe, hich sill Soeuhons queetien 

novelist. Send for full Prospectus 
of Little, Brown & ri 0."8 ie Library Edition. 


PARKMAN’S HALF CENTURY OF C 
With 3 maps. 2 vols., Svo, cloth, $5.00. 
pee wee Francis Parkman com; his remarkable series 

of historical making the whole form a continuous history of 

the American continent. 
than Mr. Park- 








ONFLICT. 
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AA NCEW LIBRARY EDITION OF BULWER. 


THE NOVELS AND ROMANCES OF EDWARD 
BULWER LYTTON (LORD LYTTON). With etched 
frontispieces by E. H. Garrett. 40 vols., 12mo, cloth, 
extra, gilt top, $1.50 per vol.; half calf, extra, gilt top, 
$3.00; half moroceo, flat back, gilt top, $3.00. 


THE WORLD’S BEST HYMNS. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. J. W. CuurcHity, and 40 beautiful pic- 
tures by Louis K. HARLow. 16mo, decorated cloth, $1.50; 
silk, hand painted, $2.00. 

Choicely printed at the Leng = J Press, ~~ a in the best 
style, with black letter headings, rubricated initials, ete 


“A NEW EDITION OF LAMB’S ESSAYS. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA AND THE LAST ESSAYS 
OF ELIA. By CHartes Lams. Reprinted from the 
rare original editions of 1823 and 1833. With an Introduc- 
tion by Grorce E. Woopperry, etched vignettes on 
titles. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


Uniform with Lamb’s Essays. 

THE THOUGHTS OF MARCUS AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS, 1 vol., $1.50. ‘* Walton’s Angler,”’ with 
Lowell's Introduction, 4 etched plates and 74 wood engrav- 
ings, 2 vols., $3.00; and ** The Discourses, Enchiridion, 
and Fragments of Epictetus,”’ translated by T. W. Hicer- 
son, 2 vols., $2.50. 


ROAD, TRACK, AND STABLE. Being chapters 
about horses and the treatment of horses. By H. C. Mer- 
win. Illustrated with full-page portraits of Arion, Mam- 
brino King, a typical Morgan horse and a model polo pony ; 
also numerous head and tail pieces. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Capt. A. T. Manan, U. 
S. Navy. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $6.00 


Uniform with the above work. 
THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON HIS- 
TORY. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


POPULAR EDITION OF “LES MISER- 
ABLES” AND “MONTE CRISTO.” 


LES MISERABLES. By Victor Hueco. 
frontispieces. 5 vols., 12mo, cloth, $5.00. 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. By ALexan- 
DRE Dumas. With frontispieces. 4 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4. 


With 


The above editions of these two favorite sets are not equalled in 
beauty, handiness, and moderate price, by any other library editions in 
the market. 





LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Pusiisners, 254 Wasnineton Street, Boston. 
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LEE & SHEPARDS NEW BOOKS 
eARTISTIC GIFT ‘BOOKS 
SUN-PRINTS IN SKY TINTS. | By Inexe E.Jun- | THE FALLOW FIELD. Poem by Jouta C. R. Dons. 


jahs,’’ ‘* One Year’s Sketch Book,”’ ** Message of the Blue 
Bird,”’ ‘* A Bunch of Violets,”’ ‘‘ From an Old Love Letter,” 
ete. Over thirty Illustrations engraved on wood, accom- 
panied by appropriate selections in Poetry and Prose. 
Elegant cover design. Size, 7%x11% inches. Price, $3.00. 


THE MAUD HUMPHREY IVORINES. Twenty 
Titles. The full line of Lee & Shepard Illustrated Hymns 
and Poems with new and beautiful cover designs by Maup 
Humpurey. Printed in delicate colors on Imitation Ivory. 
Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $1.25 each. 


THE COLUMBIAN STYLE. The twenty Illustrated 
Hymns and Poems are also bound in rich leather, gold titles. 
Neatly boxed. Price, $1.75 each. 


MY LITTLE FRIENDS. A series of Portraits of 
Children. Half-tone reproductions from life. Collected by 
E. Hernricus. White leatherette, gold title. Boxed, $2. 


| 





Illustrated with Reproductions of Charcoal Sketches by 
Zutma DeLacy STeeExs, containing 25 drawings, printed 
on fine cut paper. Size, 84x11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Full gilt, gilt edges. Price, $3.00. 


THE NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY. Text and illus- 
trations by CLirron JoHNnson. Containing over one hun 
dred views of New England Scenery and Life. Size 
74x11 inches. Full gilt, gilt edges. Price, $2.50. 


THE ROYAL FAVORITES. A series of eight Illus- 
trated Hymns and Poems, printed on heavy paper at the 
University Press, Cambridge, and bound in a very attrac- 
tive style, imitation leather back and corners, with decor- 
ative designs on front and back covers. Price, 60 cents each. 


ALL AROUND THE YEAR 1893. Entirely new 
design in colors by J. PAULINE SunTER. Printed on heavy 
card-board, gilt edges, with chain, tassels, and ring. Size, 
4%4x5% inches. Boxed. Price, 50 cents. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


QUABBIN. Sketches in a small town, with outlooks 
upon Puritan life. By Francis H. UnpERwoop, LL.D., 
author of “‘ Handbook of English Literature,”’ ‘* Man Pro- 
poses,’’ ‘‘ Lord of Himself,”’ ete. Fully illustrated, cloth. 
Price, $1.75. 

LIFE OF CHRISTIAN DANIEL RAUCH, OF 
BERLIN, GERMANY. Sculptor of Monument of ‘* Queen 
Louise,’ ‘* Victories of Walhalla,’’ *‘ Albert Diirer,” 
‘Frederick the Great,’ ete. By Epnan D. CHENEY, 
author of “‘ Gleanings from the Field of Art,” editor of 
“Michael Angelo’s Poems,” ete. With portrait and half- 
tone illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. Cloth, 
(about) $3.00. 

A WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. By Car- 
OLINE F. Corsry, author of *‘ His Marriage Vow,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

BETHIA WRAY’S NEW NAME. 
Dovetas. Cloth, $1.50. 

A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By Wixevr F. Gorpy, Principal North Grammar School, 


Hartford, Conn., and W. I. TwircHett, Principal Arsenal 
Grammar School, Hartford, Conn. Cloth, 60 cents net. 


By AMANDA M. 


| 


| THE REVIVAL QUIVER. 


SOCIALISM. From Genesis to Revelation. By F. M. 
Spracue. Cloth, (about) $1.50. 


ESSAYS CHIEFLY RELATING TO EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE. By W. H. Venaste, LL.D., author 
of ‘* The Teacher’s Dream,” ‘‘ Beginning of Literary Cul- 
ture in the Ohio Valley,” ete. Price, $1.50. 


IN HEALTH. The Relations of the Sexes. By Dr. 
A. J. INGERSOLL, with portrait of author. Cloth, $1.00. 


A Pastor’s Record of 
Four Revival Campaigns. By Rev. Louis ALBERT Banks, 
D.D., author of ‘‘ White Slaves,” ‘‘ The People’s Christ,” 
ete. Cloth, $1.50. 

No. 22, ** Good Company Series.” 

A MISSING MAN. By Mary R. R. Hatcn, author 
of “* The Bank Tragedy.”’ Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. By 
Cuar Es F. Krxe, author of ‘* Methods and Aids in Geog- 

raphy.”’ 

FOURTH BOOK — THE LAND WE LIVE IN. 
Part Second. Fully illustrated. Price, 56 cents net; by 
mail, 64 cents. 





BARON TRUMP’S MARVELOUS UNDERGROUND 
JOURNEY. By IncErsoxt Lock woop, author of ** Baron 
Trump and His Wonderful Dog Bulger,” ‘‘ Giant Boab and 
His Talking Raven Tabib,”’ ‘Captain Dopplekop on the 
Shores of Bubbleland.’’ 26 full-page illustrations by 
Cuartes Howarp Jonnson. Original Cover Designs. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

THE FORTUNES OF TOBY TRAFFORD. By J. T. 
Trowsrince. Cloth. 24 full-page illustrations. $1.25. 


THE CONWAYS. A Story for Girls. By Erriz W. 
MERRI™AN, author of “ Pards,” “‘A Queer Family,” ‘* The 
Little Millers.”’ 


JUVENILES 


FIGHTING FOR THE RIGHT. By Otrver Optic. Cloth. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


A YOUNG KNIGHT ERRANT. By Ottver Optic. 
Cloth, Illustrated. $1.25. 


THE B. 0. W. C. STORIES. By James DeMitte. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Per vol., $1.25. Comprising: FirE in THE 
Woop. Tue B. 0. W.C. Lost ix tHe Foc. Tuer Boys 
OF THE GRAND Pre Scnoort. THE TREASURE IN THE SEA. 


THE YOUNG DODGE CLUB. By James DeMuxe. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Per volume, $1.25. Comprising: THE 
Youne Bricanps. Tse Wincep Lion. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, . . 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
New edition, printed from new plates. Compiled from offi- 
cial records and other authentic documents, private as well 
as public, by Auice Srricktanp. With portraits of the 
Queens and other illustrations. In eight volumes, 8vo, 
clotn, $16.00 ; half calf, $28.00 ; three-quarters calf, $32.00. 


TALES FROM TEN POETS. 


ae Harrison S. Morris, author of * In the Yule Log Glow,” 
volumes, i6mo, illustrated ; cloth, $3.00; half 
calf or half morocco, $6.00 ; three-quarters calf, $7.50. 


TALES FROM THE ‘DRAMATISTS. 


By Cuartes Morris, author of ‘‘ Half Hours with the Best 

i Authors,” ete. Four volumes, 16mo, illus- 

trated ; cloth, $4.00; half calf or morocco. $8.00; three- 
quarters calf, gilt top, $10.00. 


“RECENT ‘RAMBLES ; or, in Touch with 
Nature. 
By Cuarues C. Assorrt, M.D., author of “ A Naturalist’s 
Rambles About Home,” *‘ Outings at Odd Times,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, with nineteen half-tone illustrations, $2.00. 


ITINERARY OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


From June 15, 1775, to December 23, 1783. With Portrait. 
By Witu1aM S. Baker, author of *‘ The Engraved Por- 
traits of Washington,” ete. Special cloth, gilt top, rough 
edges, $2.50. 


FICTION. 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS. By Rosa 
Novucuerrte Carey, author of “* Mary St. John,”’ ** Nellie’s 
Memories,’ *‘ Not Like Other Girls.”’ Copyrighted in 
Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 12mo, paper, 50 cts.; 
cloth, 75 ets. 


A SHADOW’S SHADOW. 


By Lucan Racspate. A 
Novel. 


12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


JUVENILE. 


BOYS’ OWN BOOK OF OUTDOOR GAMES AND REC- 
REATIONS. Edited by G. A. Hurcutnson. Over three 
hundred illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, $1.75. 


AXEL EBERSEN: Tue Grapvatre or Upsuta. By A. 
Lavuris, author of ‘‘ Maurice Kerdic,” ‘‘ A Marvelous 
Conquest,” ete. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR. A book for the young. With 
numerous illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


FREDERICK WARNE & COS 
Seasonable Publications. 


«*.OUR NEW CATALOGUE IS NOW READY, AND CAN BE HAD 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


For Wedding Presents and Presentations. 


THE ‘‘‘BEDFORD” SHAKESPEARE. 

In 12 handy volumes, in inexpensive as well as exclusive 
styles. Cloth, $7.50 per set in cloth case; also kept in 
various choice leather bindings and leather cases, descrip- 
tions of which can be had from your bookseller. 


The most charming little handy-volume edition ever issued ; clear 
type, with borders, etc., in carmine, reliable text, and superb bindings. 


A New Story by Du Boisgobey. In one handsome Svo volume, 
with upwards of 70 large and small illustrations 
by Adrien Marie. Cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


eAN OCEAN KNIGHT. 


A Story of the Corsairs and their Conquerors, translated 
from the French of Forruné pu Borscosey. 


THE GIRLS’ HOME COMPANION. 

A complete encyclopedia of refinement, duties and pleasures, 
work and play, for young ladies. Edited by Mrs. L. 
VALENTINE, assisted by a corps of ladies. Fully illustrated 
and handsomely bound, for presentation, 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2. 


A novelty for kindergarten use and for mothers and children. 
In 4to size, picture board cover, $1.50. 
THE CHILDREN’S OBJECT BOOK. 
Containing 32 pages and hundreds of the common objects of 
our every-day life illustrated in colors with their names un- 
derneath, the upper portion of each page being devoted to 
a pictorial representation of the use of the articles. 


A New and Choicely Illustrated Edition of 
LEATHERSTOCKING TALES. 


By J. Fenmore Cooper. In five volumes, crown 8vo, 
each volume containing eight original illustrations by 
Andriolli. In library binding, price per set, boxed, $6.25. 
Ditto, in three quarters calf, elegant, $12.50. 

Tue DeerstAyerR. THe PaturinpeR. THE PIONEERS. 

Tue Prarie. Tse Last or THE Monicans. 


A new novel by Robert Cromie. 
eA PLUNGE INTO SPACE. 


An exciting and romantic flight to the planet Mars. By 
Rosert Cromre. With a short preface by JuLes VERNE. 
Cloth, attractive design in gold and colors, $1.25. 


SOCIETY MANUALS. 
Price, $1.00 each. 
MANNERS AND RULES OF GOOD SOCIETY; or, 


Soiecisms TO BE AvorIpED. 14th edition. 12mo, cloth. 
The standard authority of etiquette in England. 


SOCIETY SMALL TALK; or, WHat To Say anp WHEN 
To Say Ir. 
MENUS MADE EASY. By Nancy Lake. 5th edition. 


Hints on choice and variety of dainty dishes for the table; what to 
order for dinner, and how to write the bill of fare in French. 


Of all Booksellers, or mail-free of the Publishers, at 





3 Cooper Unton, New York. 
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THE SILENT SINGER. 





Far aback in the years grown misty, 
Far away from the days that be, 
Sang a poet of Love and Duty, 

Songs that were set to a brave new key. 
Trembled the heartstrings as he swept them, 
Stirred and trembled at great new words; 
Great, but sweet to the ears that listened, 

Tender and sweet as the song of birds. 


Ever the voice rose high and higher, 
Clearer the note and purer the tone; 
Wider the thought and deeper the insight, 
Year by year as the songs were sown. 
Soon the music the earth had girdled, 
Every nation had caught the strain; 
Echoes sprang from the highest mountain, 
Kindred thought from the farthest plain. 


Now at last is the singer silent; 
All of the Idylls are said and sung: 
His voice is lost from the autumn spaces, 
The anthem dies on the harp unstrung. 
Death’s bugle has sounded the final tourney, 
The nations listen, both near and far, — 
The last great bard world-crowned with laurel, 
Worn and weary, has “crossed the bar.” 


Hattie Tyne GRISWOLD. 








ALFRED TENNYSON. 


In the most memorable words ever written by a 
poet upon the subject of his art, Marlowe speaks 
of the unattainable ideal that still hovers before the 
poet’s vision, whatever the beauty he may have suc- 
ceeded in fixing upon the page, of the 





** One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least, 
Which into words no virtue can digest.” 
By the critic, no less than the poet, this difficulty 
is felt when he seeks to digest into words the varied 
thoughts and emotions that have resulted from 
years of communion with the spirit of some great 
master of literature, when he endeavors to gather 
into the focus of concise expression all the wonder 
and the love, all the gratitude and the reverence, 
that have grown with the years, with the renewed 
study of familiar works, and with the fresh joy of 
acquaintance with new ones. But the delight that 
there is in praising (to use Landor’s phrase), how- 
ever inadequate the utterance, and the desire to 
bear some sort of witness to a spiritual influence 
that has chastened the passions and ennobled the 
ideals, often impels to speech where silence might 
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It would indeed be difficult within these, or any 
reasonable limits, to adequately express Tennyson’s 
claim upon the grateful remembrance of his fellow 
men, or to estimate, in other than the most general 
terms, the magnitude of the loss that has made this 
one of the most fatal months of the century. That 
he was the greatest English poet of his age is a fact 
so beyond the reach of cavil that it seems hardly 
worth taking the trouble to state. In the whole of 
English literature there are but the names of Shake- 
speare and Milton and Shelley worthy to be men- 
tioned with his, and the literature of the world can 
add but few others to the list of such immortals. 
Tennyson was much more than the poet of the Vic- 
torian era, just as Virgil was far more than the poet 
of the Augustan age. The Englishman, like the 
Roman, was one of the few supreme masters of po- 
etic expression, and in that fact is the assurance of 
an influence equally enduring. We may freely ad- 
mit that he did not, like Pindar, soar to the em- 
pyrean, nor, like Dante, put upon record an age of 
human history; that he did not, like Shakespeare, 
sound all the depths of the soul, nor, like Hugo, 
control both the thunders and the lightnings. We 
may admit all this, but it still remains true that he 
gave a faultless expression to a wide range of noble 
thoughts; and no higher praise is known to literary 
criticism. 

In the astonishing vitality of his genius, Tenny- 
son stands alone among our great poets. From the 
publication of the volume of 1842 to this very year 
of his death — a full half-century — no other poetic 
force acting in our literature has been comparable 
to his. The work of his old age does not suffer in 
comparison with the work of his earlier years; we 
cannot point to any particular period of his life and 
say that he was then at his prime. The poet of the 
second “ Locksley Hall” was as truly at his prime 
as the poet of the first. Indeed, there is about some 
of the late poems a beauty that seems almost un- 
earthly, the evidence of a prophetic vision clarified 
by age, and placing him not only with the artists 
but with the seers. That “ Vision of the World” 
dimly revealed to his youth took ever with the ad- 
vancing years an outline more defined, and his gaze 
penetrated more and more deeply into the heart of 
the universe. 

“Upon me flashed 
The power of prophesying,” 
sings his own Tiresias, and we cannot refrain from 
finding a personal utterance in the phrase, as well 
as in this other: 
“ But for me, 


I would that I were gathered to my rest, 
And mingled with the famous kings of old, 
On whom about their ocean-islands flash 
The faces of the Gods.” 


The prayer has now been granted him; yet at this 
time of parting, 
** When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home,” 
we cannot quite control our sorrow, or refrain from 








feeling that “sadness of farewell” which he ex- 
pressly urged should have no place in our hearts. 
The sense of loss is too recent and too great. In 
the calmer after-days, perhaps, we may remember 
that 


‘*Men must endure 
Their going hence even as their coming hither,” 


we may acquiesce in the view that “ripeness is 
all,” and that Tennyson was ripe for death as few 
men ever are; we may take heart again when we 
think that 
“The song that helped our father’s souls to live, 
And bids the waning century bloom anew,” 
is ours forever in all its imperishable beauty. 

And how wonderfully rich and varied is the leg- 
acy that Tennyson has left us! Let us indicate a 
few of its more salient characteristics,— remember- 
ing all the while that in whatever aspect we view 
the poems, they constitute as a whole the most 


| highly-finished body of work of like volume in our 


literature. In dealing with the facts of external 
nature, they show a minuteness and a delicacy of 
observation that cannot receive sufficient praise. 
Tennyson’s skies and winds and seas, his mountains 
and fields, his trees and rocks, his birds and flow- 
ers, are described with unerring accuracy of sound 
and color and season. It has been the experience 
of many a reader of Tennyson to come upon some 
descriptive verse that has seemed at variance 
with ordinary observation, and afterwards to see 
exactly that aspect of nature revealed in fact. Mr. 
Swinburne offers an illustration of this experience. 
He is speaking of a verse of “ Elaine,” 
** And white sails flying on the yellow sea,” 


and says: “I could not but feel conscious at once 
of its charm, and of the equally certain fact that I, 
though cradled and reared beside the sea, had never 
seen anything like that. But on the first bright 
day I ever spent on the eastern coast of England 
I saw the truth of this touch at once, and recognized 
once more with admiring delight the subtle and sure 
fidelity of that happy and studious hand. There, 
on the dull yellow foamless floor of dense discolored 
sea, so thick with clotted sand that the water looked 
massive and solid as the shore, the white sails flashed 
whiter against it and along it as they fled: and I knew 
once more the truth of what I had never doubted 
— that the eye and the hand of Tennyson may al- 
ways be trusted, at once and alike, to see and to 
express the truth.” 

Tennyson’s intimate familiarity with the best lit- 
erature of the world is conspicuous in his work, yet 
an uncritical reader gets but an imperfect idea of 
the poet’s range among the classics of the past. So 
entirely has he made his own the thought of his pre- 
decessors, so complete has been the process of as- 
similation, that it would require a closer analytical 
study than has yet been made to indicate, with any 
kind of fulness, his indebtedness to others. And, 
of course, indebtedness in this sense ceases to be a 
real obligation, for it has always been the prerogative 
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of genius to restate, in new and beautiful forms of ex- 
pression, the world’s older thought, thus giving it re- 
newed currency and force. The work of illustrat- 
ing this phase of Tennyson’s genius is still to be ac- 
complished, and will call for so rare a combination 
of scholarship and sympathetic insight that it may 
long remain undone. In a fragmentary way, it has 
been attempted, with provisional success, by a num- 
ber of writers. Mr. Van Dyke’s studies of “ Mil- 
ton and Tennyson ” and “ The Bible in Tennyson” 
are efforts in this direction. In the latter of these 
studies we read: ‘The poet owes a large debt to the 
Christian Scriptures, not only for their formative in- 
fluence upon his mind and for the purely literary ma- 
terial in the way of illustrations and allusions which 
they have given him, but also, and more particu- 
larly, for the creation of a moral atmosphere, a 
medium of thought and feeling, in which he can 
speak freely and with assurance of sympathy to a 
very wide circle of readers.” Mr. Van Dyke illus- 
trates this thesis by many examples. Of Tenny- 
son’s debt to the Greek and Latin classics, much 
yet remains to be said. Such brief poems as the 
verses “To Virgil,” or the “Frater Ave atque 
Vale,” inseribed to Catullus, might almost be made 
the subject of separate studies; and none but a pro- 
found scholar could unravel the close texture of 
the “ Lucretius,” and indicate the inspiration of its 
every phrase. Upon the idyllic side of his genius, 
Mr. Stedman has made a careful study of the rela- 
tions between Tennyson and Theocritus, possibly 
attaching too mach importance to this aspect of the 
English poet, yet doing his work with insight and 
thoroughness. But the study of what we may call 
Tennyson’s allusiveness, or better, perhaps, his lit- 
erary ancestry, has possibilities that are practically 
inexhaustible, and we may as well leave the subject 
at this point. 

A word remains to be said of Tennyson’s social 
and ethical ideals, of his philosophy of life. It has 
been too much the fashion to speak of him as merely 
reflecting the temper of the Victorian epoch. That 
he has done this is true enough, but it is also true 
that he has done much more than this. His out- 
look (at least since the “In Memoriam” period) 
has extended far beyond the limits of his age, and 
has grown wider and wider with the advancing years. 


“What hast thou done for me, grim Old Age, save breaking 
my bones on the rack ?”’ 


he asks in his latest volume of verse ; and his answer 
is ready : 
“T have climbed to the snows of Age, and I gaze at a field in 
the Past, 
Where I sank with the body at times in the sloughs of a 
low desire, 
But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his life with a glimpse of 
a height that is higher.”’ 


The matter of his song is that which poetry has 
found fit in all ages, and the song reflects, not merely 
the aspirations of a race, but those of all mankind. 


| 
| 
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The domestic affections and the sanctity of the home, 
a patriotism not narrowed into selfish disregard of 
other nations, and a religious feeling too broad to 
be fettered by any ereeds, and too profound to be 
agitated by the surface-currents of thought,— these 
are some of his themes. A conservative of the 
finest type, he was no reactionary, set upon barring 
the steps of progress. A champion of the existing 
order only as that order embodies the hard-earned 
fruits of the long struggle for light and justice, 
which is England’s proudest title to a place in the 
foremost page of history, his eye was ever keen to 
perceive “ the vision of the world and all the wonder 
that should be,” and his mind ever alert in recogni- 
tion of the fact that always, in any age not hope- 
lessly stagnant, “the old order changeth, yielding 
place to new.” The liberty which is not license, 
and the reasonable orderliness of life which accepts 
law without chafing, and which is alone made really 
possible by its acceptance of law — “ acting the law 
we live by without fear,’— this is the social ideal 
which he has persistently proclaimed for more than 
half a century. The lesson of “ Love and Duty,” 
that “all life needs for life is possible to will,” and 
the lesson of the Wellington ode,— 
‘* Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory : 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 

Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 

His path upward, and prevail'd, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty sealed 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun,’’— 


are repeated again and again in his work, until we 


find them in « Locksley Hall Sixty Years After”: 
“* Follow you the Star that lights a desert pathway, yours or 


mine ; 
Forward till you see the highest Human Nature is divine. 


** Follow Light, and do the Right — for man can half control 
his doom — 
Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant 
tomb.” 

The picture of the poet’s last hour will long re- 
main engraved upon our memory. The midnight 
time, the full harvest moon streaming in over the 
Surrey hills and flooding the chamber with light, the 
august head, the features calm save for lips that 
murmured — what other words so fit ? — 


‘* Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages,” — 


the faces of the mourners stricken with grief and 
awe as that great soul faded “ into the unknown,” — 
nothing could have been more impressive ; nothing 
could have added to the solemn pathos of the scene. 
“ Quiet consummation have ” was doubtless the un- 
spoken prayer of those who loved him best; of the 
other verse —‘“ And renownéd be thy grave ”— 
thought need hardly have been taken ; for England 
could offer nothing less to the poet so lately the 
greatest of her living sors, than a place beneath the 
arches of Westminster Abbey. 
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ERNEST RENAN. 


While the mortal remains of Tennyson have 
found their final resting-place in the abode of En- 
gland’s mighty dead, the remains of Renan, pro- 
visionally interred in Montmartre, but await the 
necessary legislative action to be carried in state to 
the Panthéon. It is a singular fatality that has 
simultaneously plunged both England and France 
into mourning, each for the greatest of its recent 
writers. For the position of Renan as the first 
Frenchman of letters since the death of Hugo is 
incontestable. And yet how different the paths by 
which the Frenchman and the Englishman attained 
immortality! The one addressed the world solely 
in verse; the other, exclusively in prose. The one 
reached truth by the intuitive processes of the 
poet; the other, by the minute and laborious in- 
vestigations of the man of science. This, at least, 
is what the visible work of the two men reveals, yet 
perhaps the difference is not so great as it seems ; 
perhaps it is to be largely explained by the fact 
that one chose to record both the operations and 
the results, while the other gave expression to the 
results only. 

In Renan we see exemplified the highest type of 
the modern critical spirit, yet his work presents at 
the same time that nice balance of emotion and 
intellect too often destroyed by erudition. With 
him, neither history nor philosophy was allowed to 
grow arid, for the springs of feeling never ran 
dry. It is this that has given him a hold upon 
contemporary thought unshared by others ef equal 
scholarship. He found the world of men intensely 
interesting, and he contrived to make his readers 
share the interest, however seemingly forbidding 
the gateway by which he approached the study of 
human affairs. It was by the gateway of philolo- 
gy that he chose to make the approach; but the 
philologist, in his view, must also be linguist, 
historian, archwologist, artist, and philosopher. 
Upon a foundation of the minutest and most con- 
scientious study of philological details he built up 
the history of the past, and made it real to us be- 
eause of the unfailing sympathies that went with 
the work, and because “le vif sentiment des époques 
et des races,” the possession of which he attributed 
to Thierry, was at least equally his own. 

The history, and especially the religious history, 
of primitive peoples was the principal subject of 
his study, and the great work to which most of his 
dife was given was a history of the origins of 
Christianity, supplemented by a history of the peo- 
ple of Israel. This work he lived to complete in 
both parts ; the first, in seven volumes, was finished 
twelve years ago; of the second, three volumes 
have appeared, and the remainder is ready for pub- 
lication. We see, even in our own day, how much 
clerical antagonism is aroused by the scientific study 
of the history of Christianity; but the feeling ex- 
cited thirty years ago, when the first part of Renan’s 
great work was published, was far more general 











and more bitter than anything that has been wit- 
nessed of late. That first part was the famous 
“Vie de Jésus,” a book having some slight faults of 
taste, but on the whole so beautiful and so reverent 
that we can only wonder at the bigotry which as- 
sailed it. ‘“ Why do we write the life of the gods if 
not to make men love the divine that was in them, 
and to show that this divine lives yet and will ever 
live in the heart of humanity?” But clericalism 
was a force that had to be reckoned with in the 
France of 1863. It was only the year before, that, 
for a reference to Jesus of almost Apostolic rever- 
ence, contained in Renan’s opening lecture as pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages at the Collége de France, 
his lecture-room had been closed by the govern- 
ment, to remain so, as far as Renan was concerned, 
for no less than seventeen years. 

The religious intolerance that assailed Renan 
during the years of his early fame has not yet 
wholly subsided, although it has adopted of late 
more covert modes of attack, seeking to weaken 
his influence by discrediting his reputation as a 
scholar, or, exaggerating the sentimental side of 
his character, to suggest that he is not to be taken 
very seriously in anything. Matthew Arnold was, 
and is still, attacked in a very similar way by En- 
glish orthodoxy, and, although his scholarship was 
not comparable with that of Renan, he was as clearly 
in the right upon all the essentials of the discussion. 
Both men possessed the art of being playfully seri- 
ous; both had shafts of the keenest irony at their 
command ; and both contrived to produce in their 
heavier-witted assailants the same sort of exasper- 
ation. Yet readers of “ Literature and Dogma” 
and “ God and the Bible” do not need to be re- 
minded of how wholly Arnold’s influence was ex- 
erted in favor of the religious temper and of genu- 
ine religious belief. How eloquently Renan has 
acted as the spokesman of religious feeling may be 
illustrated by many passages. He has the Vol- 
tairean weapons at his command, but he does not 
turn them against religious beliefs. “Voltaire makes 
sport of the Bible,” he says, “because he has no 
comprehension of the primitive productions of the 
human mind. He would have made sport of the 
Vedas as well, and should have made sport of 
Homer.” It is precisely the possession of the his- 
toric sense that gives to Renan’s treatment of reli- 
gion a seriousness that no one would now dream of 
attaching to Voltaire’s. Here, for example, is a 
brief but weighty statement upon this subject : 

«False when they seek to demonstrate the infinite, 
or to give it bounds, or to make it incarnate, if I may 
usé the expression, religions are true when they affirm 
it. The gravest errors mingled by them with that af- 
firmation count for nothing in comparison with the im- 
portance of the truth which they proclaim.” 

And the following passage gives condensed expres- 
sion to the whole of Renan’s religious teaching : 

«“T have thought to serve religion by transporting it 
to the region of the unassailable, away from special 
dogmas and supernatural beliefs. When these crumble 
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away religion must not crumble with them, and per- 
haps the day will come when those who reproach me, as 
for a crime, with making this distinction between the 
imperishable basis of religion and its transient forms 
will be glad to take refuge from brutal attacks within 
the very shelter that they have scorned.” : 

Like all men in whose psychical organization 
feeling has its full share, Renan was a man of 
moods, although not to so pronounced an extent as 
Carlyle and Ruskin. Like those English contem- 
poraries a teacher in the highest sense of the term, 
he is also like them in the fact that his teaching 
does not present absolute consistency. Then the 
constant necessity of assuming points of view other 
than his own, forced upon him by the study of 
those primitive peoples to whose life and thought he 
gave the largest share of his attention, developed 
in him a certain form of the dramatic instinct, evi- 
dences of which may be found in his historical 
work no less than in the philosophical dramas of 
his later years. Both the facts above noted have 
been fruitful in misunderstandings, to say nothing 
of those other misunderstandings that always re- 
sult from a dulness of perception in matters of the 
most refined literary art. To seize the exact shade 
of meaning is often essential to any sort of com- 
prehension of Renan’s work, and his irony is at 
times so delicate that a dull reader will often take 
it for sober earnest. It has been stated more than 
once, for example, that the tendency of Renan’s 
teaching is towards a material and even sensual 
view of life. To one who has really penetrated 
his meaning and caught the essential spirit of his 
work as a whole, no judgment could be more gro- 
tesquely false than this. We have mentioned Car- 
lyle, ‘and in one point Renan’s philosophy of life 
comes close to that of the Sage of Chelsea. What 
is the object of life? what its inmost purpose? 
Both men ask these questions again and again, and 
the answers of both are not dissimilar. Carlyle 
tells us many times that we have no right to hap- 
piness; that something far higher—namely, blessed- 
ness—should be the goal of our endeavor. When 
Renan exclaims, “Il ne s’agit pas d’étre heureux, 
il s’agit d’étre parfait,” what is this but the same 
doctrine? Material well-being is indeed with most 
men a necessary condition for the realization of 
their higher selves, but it must never be taken as 
anend. Material ameliorations of the human lot 
“have no ideal value in themselves, but they are the 
conditions of human dignity and the progress of the 
individual towards perfection.” Again he says: 
* The wisdom of Poor Richard has always seemed to 
me a poor enough sort of wisdom.” Such a concep- 
tion of life is simply immoral. “* What matters it to 
have realized, at the close of this brief life, a more 
or less complete type of external felicity? What 
really matters is to have thought much and loved 
much, to have looked with steadfast gaze upon all 
things, to dare criticise death itself in the dying 
hour.” And then, in one of those eloquent pass- 
ages of which Renan was as great a master as ever 








put pen to paper, and that appeal so powerfully to 
the intellect because they enlist the emotions upon 
their side, he breaks into this beautiful rhapsody : 


«Heroes of the unselfish life, saints, apostles, reclu- 
ses, cenobites, ascetics of all ages, sublime poets and 
philosophers whose delight was in having no heritage 
here below; sages who went through life with the left 
eye fixed upon earth and the right eye upon heaven; 
and thou above all, divine Spinoza, who chosest to re- 
main poor and forgotten the better to serve thy thought 
and adore the Infinite, how much better you understood 
life than those who take it to be a narrow problem in 
self interest, the meaningless struggle of ambition or 
of vanity! It had doubtless been better to make your 
God less of an abstraction, not set upon heights so dim 
that to contemplate him strained the vision. God is 
not alone in the sky, he is near each one of us; he is in 
the flower pressed by your feet, in the balmy air, in the 
life that hums and murmurs all about, most of all in 
your hearts. Yet in your sublime exaltation how much 
more clearly do I discern the super-sensual needs and 
instincts of humanity, than in those colorless beings 
upon whom the ray of the ideal never flashed, and whose 
fives from their first day to their last, were unfolded, 
precise and trim, like the leaves of a book of accounts!” 





BIOGRAPHY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Alfred Tennyson was born at Somersby, Lincolnshire, 
August 6, 1809. His early education was at home and 
at the village school. While at the Louth Grammar 
School, he published, in connection with his brother 
Charles, “ Poems by Two Brothers” (1827). In 1828 
he entered Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1829 he 
published “Timbuctoo,” a prize poem. In 1830 he 
published a volume of “Poems, Chiefly Lyrical.” In 
1832 a volume of “ Poems ” was published, the date of the 
title-page being 1833. In the latter year“ The Lover's 
Tale” was published, and immediately suppressed by 
the author. In this year also, his friend, Arthur Henry 
Hallam, died in Vienna, a fact important in connection 
with “In Memoriam.” In 1842 the two-volume edi- 
tion of the “ Poems” appeared. Meanwhile he had left 
Cambridge without taking a degree, and lived partly at 
home and partly in London. In 1845 he received a 
Civil List pension of £200 annually. In 1847 ap- 
peared “ The Princess,” and «In Memoriam” in 1850. 
In this year also he married, and was made Poet Lau- 
reate, succeeding Wordsworth in the office. He now 
took up a residence at Twickenham. In 1852 he wrote 
the “Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,” 
and in this year his son Hallam was born. In 1853 
he went to live at Farringford, on the Isle of Wight. 
Here his second son, Lionel, was bornin 1854. In 1855 
he published “ Maud and Other Poems,” and received 
the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford University. In 1859 
he published the “Idylls of the King” (the first four). 
In 1861 he revisited the Pyrenees, where he had trav- 
elled as a boy with Arthur Hallam. In 1864 he pub- 
lished “ Enoch Arden,” ete. In 1865 and 1868 a bar- 
onetcy was offered him, and both times refused. In 
1869 he took possession of a new home in Sussex, near 
Haslemere, and was elected Honorary Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Other volumes were published as 
follows: “The Holy Grail and Other Poems” (1869), 
“Gareth and Lynette,” ete. (1872), “Queen Mary” 
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(1875), “ Harold ” (1877), «« The Lovers’ Tale ” (1879), 
« Ballads and Other Poems” (1880). This latter year 
he declined the nomination for Lord Rectorship of Glas- 
gow University. In 1883 he accepted an offered peer- 
age, and became Baron of Aldworth and Farringford 
the year following. In 1884 were published “The 
Cup and the Falcon ” (performed in 1879 and 1881 re- 
spectively), and “ Becket.” Other volumes were as fol- 
lows: “ Tiresias and Other Poems” (1885), “ Locks- 
ley Hall Sixty Years After,” etc. (1886) (this volume 
included “ The Promise of May,” previously performed 
in 1882), “ Demeter and Other Poems ”(1889), “The 
Foresters” (1892). He died October 6, 1892, at the 
age of eighty-three years and three months. 

Joseph Ernest Renan was born February 27, 1823, 
at Treguier, in Brittany. He was first educated by the 
priests in his native village, then sent (1836) to the 
Collége de St. Nicholas du Chardonnet, at Paris. In 
1839 he studied at Issy, an adjunct of St. Sulpice, and 
in 1843 entered St. Sulpice itself. Here he studied 
Hebrew and Syriac. In 1845 he gave up all idea of 
the priesthood, left the seminary, and taught for three 
or four years in a Paris school. He obtained a prize 
for an essay on the Semitic languages in 1848. In 1849 
he published «L’Etat des Esprits,” and was sent on a 
mission to Italy by the Academy of Inscriptions. In 
1851 he received an appointment in the Bibliothéque 
Imperiale, and in 1852 published “ Averroés et l’Aver- 
toisme.” In 1855 he published his “ Histoire Général 
et Systéme Comparé des Langues Sémitiques,” and in 
1858 some “Etudes d'Histoire Religieuse.” In 1860 
he was sent on a mission to Syria, being accom- 
panied by his devoted sister Henriette, who died before 
returning from the journey. In 1861 he was appointed 
professor of Hebrew in the Collége de France, but the 
doors were closed upon him after his first lecture, in 1862. 
The “ Vie de Jésus ” appeared in 1863. This was the first 
volume of “ L’ Histoire des Origines du Christianisme,” 
the others being as follows: “Les Apdtres ” (1866), «St. 
Paul ” (1867), « L’Antechrist ” (1873), “ Les Evangiles ” 
(1877), “ L’Eglise Chrétienne ”(1879), “« Mare-Auréle ” 
(1880). In 1870 he was restored to his chair at the 
Collége de France. His remaining works include: 
*« Mission de Phénicie ” (1865-74), «« Nouvelles Observa- 
tions d’Epigraphie Hebraique” (1867), “La Reforme 
Intellectuelle et Morale” (1871), “ Dialogues et Frag- 
ments Philosophiques” (1876), “Spinoza” (1877), 
“ Caliban ” (1878), « L’Eau de Jouvence ” (1880), “ Sou- 
venirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse” (1883), “ Nouvelles 
Etudes d’Histoire Religieuse,” (1884), « L’Abbesse de 
Jouarre ” (1886). He became a member of the French 
Academy in 1878. The last great work of his life was 
a “Histoire du Peuple d’Israél,” of which three vol- 
umes have been published, and the others are said to be 
completed in manuscript. He died October 2, 1892. 








CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


Lord Tennyson’s funeral took place in Westmins- 
ter Abbey, October 12. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assisted by the Dean of Westminster, conducted the 
services. Included in them were two anthems: one by 
John Frederick Bridge, to the words of “ Crossing the 
Bar”; the other by Lady Tennyson, to some unpublished 
words of the poet. It was a graceful act on the part of 
Lord Hallam Tennyson to invite the Minister of the 
United States to act as one of the pall-bearers at the 





funeral of the dead Laureate. Mr. Lincoln was unable 
to accept the invitation, as he was just about to leave 
for America; but his place was taken by Mr. Henry 
White, Secretary of Legation. The people of this coun- 
try feel that Lord Tennyson belonged to them as well 
as to those of England, and he is doubtless as sincerely 
mourned on this side of the water as on the other. As 
long as the people of the two countries have a common 
language and a common literature, the English nation 
must mean more to us than any other in the world, and 
little acts of international courtesy like the one above 
mentioned serve to strengthen a tie that should remain 
as sacred as it is natural. 


Many people seem to be exercised by the ques- 
tion of the vacant laureateship. There is, of course, 
only one English poet whose name ean seriously be con- 
sidered in that connection. Mr. Swinburne is now as eas- 
ily the first of living English poets as Lord Tennyson was 
but a few days since. The mention of such men as Mr. 
Alfred Austin, Mr. Lewis Morris, Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
or Sir Edwin Arnold, as possible laureates, is simply 
amusing. Far better let the office lapse entirely than 
allow it to settle to the level of Southey, or perhaps of 
Pye. But with so noble a poet as Mr. Swinburne at 
hand, and one who has shown so peculiar an aptitude 
for the sort of occasional poetry required of a laureate, 
there is no reason why it should not be continued for 
another life at least. The succession of Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Swinburne, is one to which future cen- 
turies, when thrones and laureates alike are no more, 
may still point with pride when they review the literary 
annals of the past. Whatever we may think of Mr. 
Gladstone as a politician, he is generally believed to be 
personally generous and magnanimous, and he will 
hardly be prevented from nominating Mr. Swinburne 
because the latter has applied to him the epithet of 
“tonguester” and others equally uncomplimentary. 
But very likely Mr. Swinburne would not accept the ap- 
pointment if offered. There are things in his literary 
past that might rise up against him with the persistency 
of Banquo’s ghost. 


With display of the sort of. enterprise for which 
our newspaper press is only too notorious, a New York 
paper, not long ago, surreptitiously obtained a copy of 
the poem which Miss Harriet Monroe was commissioned 
to write for the dedicatory exercises of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, and printed it in full, aceompan- 
ied by what was stated to be a portrait of the author. 
The poem, although evidently reproduced from an of- 
ficial copy, was so full of blunders, and in every way so 
vilely printed, that it bore about the same relation to 
the original that the alleged portrait bore to the au- 
thor. It is unfortunate that this really dignified and 
noble piece of work should have been thus treated, from 
a literary no less than from an ethical point of view. 
From the latter, indeed, the proceeding was disgrace- 
ful; and should Miss Monroe sue the offending news- 
paper for violation of copyright, she would have our 
best wishes for success. The Chicago newspapers acted 
with much courtesy in the matter, refusing to take ad- 
vantage of the New York piracy, and unanimously 
agreeing to defer publication of the poem until after 
the dedicatory ceremonies. 


The magnificent offer made by Mr. Charles T. 
Yerkes to the University of Chieago is one of the most 
notable of recent events in the history either of science 
or of education. Mr. Yerkes agrees to equip the Uni- 
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versity with an observatory, and a larger refracting tele- 
scope than any now existing. It is stated that he is pre- 
pared to devote half a million dollars to this praise- 
worthy purpose. An objective no less than forty-five 
inches in diameter is spoken of, and steps have al- 
ready been taken to secure the necessary dises. The 
University is certainly fortunate in its friends, and 
too much praise cannot well be given to the exhibition 
of public spirit on the part of its benefactors. We pre- 
sume it to be the wish of Mr. Yerkes that the new ob- 
servatory should be erected in or near Chicago, but it is 
a serious question whether so large a telescope as that 
proposed would have an efficiency at all proportioned to 
its cost under the unfavorable atmospheric conditions 
necessarily attendant upon such a situation. The superi- 
ority of the mountain observatory has been so clearly 
demonstrated during the last few years by the work of 
the staff at Mt. Hamilton and of Professor Pickering at 
Arequipa, that we hope both Mr. Yerkes and the in- 
stitution to which he makes his generous gift will think 
twice before they commit themselves to the erection of 
the great instrument in a distinetly unfavorable situa- 
tion. It would doubtless be gratifying to have the ob- 
servatory where it could be seen by admiring visitors 
to the University, but it would not best serve the inter- 
ests of astronomical science. It is exttemely doubtful 
if an objective of more than twenty inches diameter can 
be used to advantage in the neighborhood of Chicago; 
it is certain that more and better work may be done 
with instruments now existing than could possibly be 
done with the proposed giant refractor should it be 
pointed skyward through the troubled medium of a 
great city’s atmosphere. But in any case, the new Uni- 
versity will have the credit of possessing the finest in- 
strument in the world, a credit which likewise, for a 
number of years, attached to the original Chicago 
University. 

General B. F. Butler is now engaged in a law- 
suit relating to the publication of his book, and the 
proceedings have elicited some interesting testimony 
from the publishers called upon as witnesses. A writer 
in the New York “Critic” reports the following: 
“Mr. H. O. Houghton, of the publishing firm of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., declared that nine-tenths of the books 
published do not realize profits to the publishers. Books 
published by subscription, he said, have a greater sale 
than books disposed of to the trade. This point re- 
minds me that another witness declared it was the 
ability of the canvassers and the amount of pushing 
given by the publishers rather than the fame of the au- 
thor which regulated the number of copies sold. This 
other witness, Mr. Knight of Brooklyn, the manager of 
the Methodist Book Concern, testified that his estab- 
lishment often sold largely books whose authors were 
unknown. ‘ We keep a book carpenter,’ he said ‘ whose 
business it is to get up books on subjects we select.’” 
A survey of current publications usually affords only 
too abundant evidence of the ‘ book carpenter’s ’ indus- 
try, but a more euphemistic form of phrase is generally 
used, both by himself and his publishers, in describing 
his occupation. 

Dr. J. M. Rice’s series of articles on the public 
schools of this country, begun in the October “ Forum,” 
promise to be of much value. Dr. Rice has spent sev- 
eral months in studying the schools of our principal 
cities, and has relied, not upon reports and official in- 
formation, but upon actual examination of work done 
in the class-room. He spent all the school hours of al- 





most every school day for nearly six months in this sort 
of observation, and witnessed the methods of some 
twelve hundred teachers. Perhaps the weightiest state- 
ment made by Dr. Rice in this opening article is of the 
attitude of the public toward the common schools. The 
citizens of most communities talk a great deal about the 
excellence of their schools and think them (or say they 
do) the best in the country; but the pride that thus 
finds expression is, as a rule, “founded neither upon a 
knowledge of what is going on in other schools, or even 
in their own schools, nor upon the slightest knowledge 
of the science of education.” The simple fact is that 
this notion of our public schools being the best in the 
world is a superstition having little or no basis of truth, 
and the sooner the public eyes are opened to the fact that 
German and French schools are in many ways immeasur- 
ably superior to our own, the better it will be for our na- 
tional well-being. Dr. Rice’s work is in the right di- 
rection, although we think he places too much stress 
upon the importance of the superintendent’s function in 
a public school system. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 

WESTERN INDIFFERENCE TO WESTERN AU- 

THORS.— A REVIEWER'S VIEW. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

Your correspondent J. M., in a recent issue, lays the 
blame for Western indifference to Western authors at 
the door of “the gentlemen employed upon the daily and 
weekly press” of this city. I happen to be one of the 
class referred to; and while I am neither authorized 
nor qualified to speak for my colleagues, I must repel 
the accusation of prejudice or timidity in my own case. 
To me, at least, it makes no difference whether a bad 
book was written in Boston and a good one in Chicago, 
or vice versé. Such critical standards as I possess are 
conscientiously applied to all books alike, whatever their 
place of origin. Wrong I have often been, no doubt; 
but consciously unjust, never. 

J. M. throws it in our teeth that we praise books 
which have already received the approval of Eastern 
reviewers. As I understand it, he does not blame us for 
praising “ Zury,” let us say, or “ The Chevalier of Pen- 
sieri Vani,” but only for letting Eastern critics praise 
them first. Unfortunately, we cannot help ourselves. 
The two books named, like many other books by 
Western writers, were published at the East. Now it 
constantly happens that new books are reviewed in 
Eastern journals a week before they come into our 
hands. Some of the best-known Eastern houses make 
a practice of sending editorial copies of new publica- 
tions to local Chicago agents for distribution. These 
books are not forwarded by express, but are shipped 
as freight by slow routes, and the reviewer often has to 
apply in vain for copies of works that are actually on 
sale in New York or Boston. But a “Chicago book,” 
I suppose, is a book that has been published, as well as 
written, in Chicago. Perhaps the Western reader de- 
fers buying a Chicago book until he is reassured as to 
its moral tone; for some of our publishers are not as 
careful in that particular as they ought to be. It is cer- 
tain, too, that but few Chicago books can compete in 
general attractiveness with the publications of the best 
Eastern houses. The apparel oft proclaims the book, 
and in these days of competition our publishers should 
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see to it that their wares are displayed to the best ad- 
vantage. 

It is happily true that “the West has a literature of 
its own — strong, vigorous, and racy of the soil.” But 
what proportion does that literature bear to the whole 
mass? Newspaper readers want to keep informed of 
all that is best in current English literature, wherever 
published. Now a critic receives, let us say, about 
1500 books for review ina given year. Half of them are 
below mediocrity, and these are dismissed unnoticed. 
But of the remaining 750, how many are published in Chi- 
eago? Fifty is a high estimate, I think. And among 
the fifty how many are entitled to a half-column review, 
when but three or four columns a week are allotted to 
the critic? I will leave the answer to J. M. himself. 

For my part, I think J. M. overestimates the influ- 
ence of reviewers. Our power to work harm, like that 
of other demons, is vilely restricted, alas! We cannot 
kill a really good book, even when it comes from Chi- 
eago. We can only gnash our teeth in impotent rage, 
like old Giant Pope in the Valley of Humiliation, while 
the virtuous pilgrim passes on to fortune, fame, and 
Vanity Fair. E. J. H. 

Chicago, October 3, 1892. 


NEGLECTED TRAITS IN THE CHARACTER 
OF A VIRGINIA STATESMAN. 
(To the Editor of Tar D:at.) 

As a student of American political history, I have 
been much interested in the lately published Life and 
Works of George Mason, reviewed in Tne Dra for 
Sept. 16. It seems to me, however, that two of the 
most notable traits of Mason’s character were over- 
looked by your reviewer, and were, indeed, inadequately 
brought out by the biographer. I refer to the perfect 
sincerity and logical fearlessness of Mason’s character 
— qualities in which he was a shining contrast to some 
of the distinguished men around him, and which cannot 
be too strongly emphasized in these days of political 
expediency and insincerity. Mason’s convictions were 
deep and strong, and were always avowed with such 
frankness, courage, and modesty, as to command respect 
and win support. One might question the sincerity of 
Jefferson —a theorist in democracy as well as every- 
thing else,—but never that of Mason. His Virginia 
Bill of Rights, immortal because it expressed the prin- 
ciples upon which a free government must rest, and dig- 
nified the character while increasing the responsibili- 
ties of the citizen, takes high rank as a state paper. 
All power is “ vested in and consequently derived from 
the people.” This is the very essence of democracy. 

Mason followed his democratic principles to their log- 
ieal conclusion. He did not believe liberty was for the 
white man alone. He did not believe that a country 
fostering slavery could represent the highest form of 
civilization. His remarks in the Constitutional Con- 
vention on this subject have for us great historical in- 
terest, and should be read in connection with his life, if 
one would look into the very soul of the man. Mason 
opposed the clause in the Bill of Rights permitting the 
importation of slaves,— “ infernal traffic” is what he de- 
seribed it to be. “Slavery,” said he, “discourage arts 
and manufactures. The poor despise labor when per- 
formed by slaves. They prevent the emigration of 
whites, who really enrich and strengthen a country. 
They produce the most pernicious effect on manners. 
Every master of slaves is born a petty tyrant. They 
bring the judgment of Heavenona country. As nations 





cannot be rewarded or punished in the next world they 
must be in this. By an inevitable chain of causes and 
effects, Providence punishes national sins by national 
calamities.” He lamented that some of our Eastern 
brethren had, from a lust of gain, embarked in this ne- 
farious traffic. As to the States being in possession 
of the right to import, this was the case with many 
other rights, now to be properly given up. He held 
it essential in every point of view, that the general gov- 
ernment should have power to prevent the increase of 
slavery. 

It was fitting that such sentiments should be uttered 
by the man who drafted the declaration of the rights of 
the members of society. But Mason was a broad- 
minded statesman. His contention that new States 
should be admitted on an equality with the original 
States; that local interests should be intrusted to the 
States to deal with; that the presidential term should 
be seven years, and the incumbent ineligible for a sec- 
ond term,—all prove his liberality and statesmanship. 

WituiaM Henry Smita. 

Lake Forest, Ilis., October 7, 1892. 


LONGFELLOW’S FIRST BOOK. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

The writers of school-books are, we shall agree, really 
an important and influential class of authors. The 
quality of their work is important, since it affects the 
minds of our youth in their period of special training. 
For the most part, they are so far below literature that 
Tue D1at knows naught of them; even the omnivorous 
Allibone has neglected them. Their name is legion, and 
a notable share of them are dullards — or cranks! 

I have a copy of what I believe to be Longfellow’s 
first book, written while he was Professor of Modern 
Languages at Bowdoin. It is a translation and adapt- 
ation of L’ Homond’s “ Elements of French Grammar”; it 
was copyrighted in 1834 by Gray & Bowen; but my 
copy, of the fourth edition, was published at Hallowell, 
Me., by Glazier, Masters & Smith, 1837; and the author 
is described as Professor of Modern Languages and 
Belles Lettres at Harvard. Longfellow wrote also (in 
French) a grammar of the Italian language about the 
same time; I have no copy, but remember it as a thin 
octavo, which had a companion volume of tales in Ital- 
ian prose; I think each volume was of less than one 
hundred pages. Allibone fails to mention any one of 
these three, and gives as his first book “Coplas de Don 
Jorge Manriyue ” a translation from the Spanish, 1833. 


Chicago, October 5, 1892. SAMUEL WILLARD. 
A PROPOSED MEMOIR OF THE LATE 
PROF. E. A. FREEMAN. 

(To the Editor of THe D1At.) 

Mr. Stephens has sent the following paragraph to me, 
with the request that I submit it for publication in 
some literary journal in the United States: 

A memoir of the late Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford, Mr. E. A. Freeman, is about to be taken in 
hand. Friends who may be willing to contribute letters, 
reminiscences, or other biographical materials, are in- 
vited to forward them as soon as possible to the Revd. 
Prebendary Stephens (Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, 
Sussex), who at the request of Mr. Freeman’s family 
has undertaken to edit the work. —Jugri~ Wrvsor. 

Harvard College Library, 

Cambridge, Mass., October 13, 1892. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 





GOssIP OF THE CENTURY.* 


Someone ( was it Bagehot? ) has asserted, 
with a pleasant touch of Hibernianism, that 
the people who can write are mostly those who 
have nothing to tell—or something to that with- 
ering effect. This irreverent dictum certainly 
does not apply to the author of the two matter- 
ful, sumptuously-appointed volumes before us. 
So far from having nothing to tell, he may, in 


a way, be said to have had too much ; for he tan- | 


talizingly informs us in the closing chapter that | “ . J 
| tions, portraits, cuts from rare prints, ete., a 


his “ best and most interesting reminiscences ” 


are those he has been “ obliged to reserve for | 
For this reservation the | 
writer probably has personal reasons, sound | 
and sufficient—to which the fact that the vol- | 


another volume.” 


umes issued contain a minimum of “gossip” as 
to people now living furnishes, perhaps, the 
elue. The work as it stands, good as it is, 
would, however, have been materially strength- 
ened by the omission of some of the lesser chit- 
chat in favor of the weightier matter withheld. 


The narrative is written, very properly, cur- | 
| drove by: 


rente calamo, with the single purpose of setting 
before the reader as directly and as pleasantly 
as possible the author’s personal recollections 
of men and women notable for their social rank, 
ability, or personal singularity, during the first 


seventy odd years of the present century. The | 


writer has wisely abstained from diluting his 
recital with moral or other extraneous comment, 


the reader being handsomely credited through- 


out with intelligence enough to note a bearing | 
| them; but the fur collars in this case concealed a good 


or to draw an inference for himself. The in- 
terest of the book rests solely in the interest of 
its matter. The author is merely the raconteur, 


treating his material objectively, without effort | 
at style, and without those piquant displays of | 
personal temper—or ill-temper—which furnish | 
| he not only re-asserted this, but appealed to the 


the zest, one may almost say the substance, of 
so many similar works. Most of the stories 
given are, to the best of our recollection, fresh, 


though the reader familiar with Greville and | 
other diarists will recognize here and there an | 
old favorite. Like the recently-reviewed “Diary | 
of an Englishman in Paris,” the “Gossip of the | 
Century” is issued anonymously, (and we may | 
take occasion to say of the former work that the | 


surmise crediting it to the pen of Sir Richard 





-* Gossrr or THE CENTURY: Personal and Traditional | 
_ Among other oddities developed by this liberal 


| Lothario was a raven-like proclivity for hiding 


Memories — Social, Literary, Artistic, ete. By the author of 
“Flemish Interiors.’ In two volumes, illustrated. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 





| two main phases of the royal character. 
| author remembers being taken by his father 


Wailace has been upset by the not inconsider- 
able testimony to the contrary of Sir Richard 
Wallace himself). While our author has writ- 
ten, as we have said, off-hand, he has, never- 
theless, carefully classified his material ; the 
arrangement is excellent, and greatly enhances 
the convenience and practical usefulness of the 
book. A word should be added as to the ad- 
mirable way in which the publishers have done 
their part. The volumes are throughout nota- 


ble examples of correct, elegant book-making, 


and might well allure one to the perusal of mat- 
ter less interesting than that they contain. The 
text is enlivened by a great number of illustra- 


fine frontispiece portrait of Monckton Milnes 
and one of Walter Seott as a child being es- 
pecially noteworthy. 

The first planet of magnitude that swam into 
our diarist’s ken was His Majesty George IV., 
styled by some the “first gentleman,” by others 
the “ first blackguard ” of Europe ; and a num- 
ber of anecdotes are given illustrative of the 
The 


in 1829 to obtain a glimpse of the King as he 


‘« Leaning back in the carriage and nearly covered by 


| the leather apron, were two gentlemen enveloped in 
| fur-lined coats; for, beside the King, sat the unpopular 
| Duke of Cumberland, his countenance strongly unpre- 


possessing, and his defective eye plainly discernable. 
The King’s face, though bloated, wore a pleasant ex- 
pression, and he bowed courteously, with a bland smile, 
when my father lifted his hat. Both princes were 


| muffled up in those wonderful rolls of neck-cloth, hav- 


ing the effect of bandages round the throat, and ap- 
parently requiring throats of peculiar length to suit 


part of this now antiquated attire.” 


A curious delusion of George IV.’s later 
years was that he had been present at Water- 
loo and had himself gained the battle ; indeed, 
one day at a dinner not long before his death, 


Duke of Wellington for confirmation. The 
Duke discretely replied, “I have heard your 
Majesty say so before.” 

So notorious were George’s habits of gal- 
lantry, says the author, that people were 
scarcely surprised to find after his death that— 
“He had had sixteen accredited mistresses, and the 
packets of billet-doux, gloves, garters, locks of hair, 
faded flowers, ete., found stowed away, bore testimony 
to the multiplicity of his adventures in the ‘pays du 
tendre.’” 
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things away. Despite his usually reckless and 
extravagant ways, a secret hoard of cast-off 
clothing was found in his wardrobe that might 
have moved the envy of Wardour Street ; and 
more than fifty pocket-books were found scat- 
tered about in odd nooks, each containing 
money in smaller or larger amounts, the entire 
sum amounting to £10,000. Sir Thomas Ham- 
mond, who was aware of the King’s hoarding 


propensities, stated that he must have saved up | 


in this way at least £600,000 during his reign. 


George IV. was by no means without cultiva- | 
tion, and proved himself a competent patron of | 


art, and a skilled connoisseur of articles of 
virtu, of which he had one of the finest collec- 
tions ever made by an individual. He was 
not devoid of wit and good-feeling, and the 
author remembers hearing in his youth of the 
following incident illustrative of both qualities : 

“ Driving one day through the Avenue in Windsor 


Park, he met a coarse, blustering fellow, one of those | 
who entertained no admiration for Royalty; on being | 


told by a companion who sat beside hint that the 
King’s phaeton was approaching and that he must un- 
cover, he replied with an oath, and loud enough to be 
heard by His Majesty, ‘I won't take off my hat to any- 
body.’ The King drew up, lifted his own hat, and said 
with a smile worthy of ‘ Prince Florizel,’‘ I would take 
off mine to the meanest of my subjects.’ The man was 
dumbfounded, but by the time he had sufficiently re- 
covered himself to return the salute, the King had 
driven off.” 


A still neater example of the royal retort court- 
eous was that on the occasion of the King’s 
visit to Dublin in 1821. 

“Ata court held there, Lord Kinsale thought fit to 
air his ancient hereditary privilege of remaining covered 
when before the Sovereign. George IV., whose sense 
of propriety was wounded by this breach of good taste 
on the part of the Irish peer, said to him, ‘ My Lord of 
Kinsale, we recognize your privilege to wear your hat 
in the presence of your King, but it does not appear 
whence you draw your authority for covering your head 
in the company of ladies.’” 

Among the amusing stories related of 
George’s family, the following of the Duke of 
Cambridge — who had inherited his royal 
father’s habit of repeating three times, ingeni- 
ously described by Walpole as “ triptology ”’— 
is worth reprinting. The Duke, who habitu- 
ally attended the Sunday morning services at 
St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, often audibly ex- 
pressed his approbation of the proceedings, to 
the great delight of the irreverent ; and the au- 
thor remembers on one occasion, when the cler- 
gyman had pronounced the exhortation “« Let 
us pray,” hearing the Duke cheerfully respond 
from his pew — “Aye, to be sure; why not? 


let us pray, let us pray, let us pray!” Again, 











while the commandments were being read, he 
was heard to remark approvingly — “ Steal! 
no, of course not; musn’t steal, musn’t steal, 
musn’t steal.’” The Duke of Brunswick, brother 
of Queen Caroline, and son of * Brunswick's 
fated chieftain ” who, at Waterloo — 
** Rushed to the field, and, foremost fighting, fell *’— 

was a still more eccentric specimen. 


«“ The detail of his unconventional practices and habits 
would require a volume to itself. . . . He possessed a 
collection of silk wigs of various hues, but all consist- 
ing of small tire-bouchon curls ; his face was liberally 
painted with both red and white, and his toilet was pain- 
fully elaborated, while diamonds of the finest water 
glittered upon his garments wherever they could pos- 
sibly be applied. Of course when he wore evening dress 
he had a better opportunity for displaying these gems, 
of which he had the largest and finest collection in the 
world. It is said that one night in Paris, being at a 
fashionable soirée, the ladies crowded round him to an 
extent which at first flattered his vanity considerably ; 
but at last their persistent curiosity became troublesome, 
and to one of the fair bevy who remarked, ‘Mais, mon 
Dieu, Monseigneur, vouz en avez partout !’ he replied, 
* Oui, Madame, jusque sur mon calegon; voulez vou que je 
vous les fasse voir?’ . . . His diet was as curious as 
the rest. It was wonderful how he would go into one 
confectioner’s after another, if anything in the étalage 
took his fancy, and he would eat daintily, but plenti- 
fully, of bonbons and petits fours at any hour of the day. 
He was constantly to be seen at Tortoni’s, where he 
would consume an unlimited number of ices, and when 
there, instead of ordering up any specified confection- 
ary, preferred lounging into the store-rooms, and tast- 
ing here and there, often as much to kill time as to in- 
dulge his palate.” 


Yet, strange to say, this begemmed and be- 
painted fop, this ringletted devourer of sweets, 
had, in point of personal bravery, the heart of 
a Paladin—bearing out the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s experience that the dandies in his army 


made the best suldiers. The warlike episodes 
and hairbreadth ‘scapes in which the Duke of 
Brunswick figured, his gallant attempts to re- 
gain his lost principality and his political stand- 
ing, read more like fable than reality. He was 
a dangerous man to affront. Shortly after 
coming of age he conceived an intense hatred 
for Count Miinster (“ Le Monstre,” he styled 
him), vowing nothing would satisfy him but 
taking that minister's life. While awaiting 
his opportunity, he had an effigy made of the 
Count, and spent two hours daily in the Quilp- 
like diversion of firing at it with a pistol. In 
1827 he sent a cartel, of which the Count very 
properly took no notice, his semi-royal chal- 
lenger having selected, as his second, Tattersal 
the horse-dealer. 

Our author's “ Court Gossip ” occupies only 
about a third of Volume I., the remainder of it 
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being devoted to social, political, and literary ce- 
lebrities, and the liberal professions, while Vol- 
ume II. is wholly given over to recollections of 
the stage and the atelier. We may here leave 
the menagerie of royal and noble personages, 
and pass on to people whose claims are less ad- 
ventitious. 

That vigorous character, John Horne Tooke, 
had a strong repugnance to matrimony, and he 
often tried to inspire his friends with his own 
sentiments on the subject. One of them, bent 
upon perpetrating the fatal blunder, received 
from Tooke some sagacious advice as to prelim- 
inaries : 

“This consisted in urging upon him the absolute 

necessity of obtaining from reliable sources every pos- 
sible detail of his intended wife’s antecedents, moral, 
material, and financial, and then of devoting as long a 
period as possible to the most scrutinizing personal vig- 
ilance, in order to ascertain the exact truth for himself ; 
when absolutely satisfied on every point, the only allow- 
able course for him was to provide himself with a fleet 
horse, to be ready saddled and bridled on the wedding- 
day, and to ride away from the church as swiftly as 
possible before the ceremony took place.” 
When Tooke was on trial for high treason, 
he suddenly resolved that he would speak in 
his own defense, and sent word to that effect 
to his counsel, Erskine : 

“«T'll be hanged if I don’t,’ said Tooke, by way of 
emphasizing his intention. “* You'll certainly be hanged 
if you do,” was the smart retort. 

Though our author never saw Byron’s Coun- 
tess Guiccioli, his friends who had furnished 
him with data for a very unflattering portrait : 

«One of these gentlemen assured me that her com- 
plexion reminded him of boiled pork (!) and another 
asserted that her figure was absolutely shapeless; that 
she was not beautiful, and that so far from possessing 
any grace or elegance of style she had the appearance 
of a short bolster with a string around its middle. 
Worse than this, it seems that the Guiccioli waddled 
like a duck; her feet, which were as large and flat as 
Madame de Stael’s—immortalized by her enemy Napo- 
leon, when he described her as standing on her ‘ grand 
pied de Stael’—aiding in the suggestion of this simile.” 


We are sorry to add that our author, incited 
thereto perhaps by Napoleon’s example, com- 
ments upon Byron’s “ in-fat-uation” for his 
stout charmer! 

Some interesting facts are furnished as to 
George Eliot, in a description given of that 
rather abnormal establishment, The Priory, 
where the great novelist and her “ friend ” 
George Henry Lewes entertained so many liter- 
ary and artistic notabilities and their Mzcenases. 
The text, we may add, is accompanied by an 
especially hideous portrait of “ Mrs.” Lewes, 
inspiring one with a higher opinion of George 





Henry’s hardihood than of his taste. George 
Eliot, says the writer,— 

« Was by no means sparkling in conversation, indeed 
her social attributes were rather of the heavier, almost 
Johnsonian, order, and her remarks were often senten- 
tious, though apparently not designedly so, for there 
was obviously no intentional arrogation of superiority, 
though perhaps an almost imperceptible evidence of 
self-consciousness. The impression she left was that of 
seriousness and solid sense, untempered by any ray of 
humor, scarcely of cheerfulness—Lewes, on the other 
hand, was really witty, interspersing his conversation 
with natural flashes of h , quite spontaneous in 
character, which would continually light up his talk ; 
even when he said bitter things he had a way of putting 
them amusingly.” 

Toward Dickens, the writer is anything but 
friendly, animadverting severely upon his 
‘‘ heartlessness,” his “recognized lack of the 
instincts of a gentleman,” his ‘immoral life,” 
ete., ete. He and Dickens were once chance 
fellow-travellers on the Boulogne packet : 
“Travelling with him was a lady not his wife, nor his 
sister-in-law, yet he strutted about the deck with the air 
of a man bristling with self-importance; every line of 
his face and every gesture of his limbs seemed haught- 
ily to say—‘ Look at me; make the most of your 
chance. I am the great, the only Charles Dickens; 
whatever I may choose to do is justified by that fact.’ ” 


This description is coupled with an anecdote 
that, to our thinking, rather takes the sting 
out of it: 

« A friend of mine whose countenance—perhaps it was 
the cut of his beard—might by a stretch of imagina- 
tion be said to bear some resemblance to that of Charles 
Dickens, told me that having lunched at a Station re- 
freshment-bar one day, he had drawn out his purse to 
settle the account, when the ‘young lady’ of the counter, 
with bashful gestures, absolutely declined accepting any 
payment; she had shown herself obsequiously attentive, 
and now begged he would freely help himself to any- 
thing he required ‘ free, gracious (sic), for nothing.’ His 
astonishment was great, and was not diminished when 
he found that he had been actually mistaken for Charles 
Dickens, and in that character was not required to 
liquidate his expenses!” 

It may be needless to add that the “Station 
refreshment-bar ” in question was not the cel- 
ebrated one at “Mugby Junction.” The writer 
has not much to say of Carlyle, but quotes with 
evident relish Greville’s curt dismissal of that 
pseudo-philosopher—who may be said to have 
kept his philosophy, as Heine kept his bril- 
liancy, for the printer : 

«“ Dined at the Ashburton’s, where met Carlyle, whom 
I had never seen before. He talks the broadest Scotch, 


and appears to have coarse manners, but might perhaps 
be amusing at times.” 


Assuredly, in the “ diarist,”” Death has an added 
sting for notable people. 

The second volume — considerably the larger 
of the two, by the way — is devoted, as we have 
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oaid, to the stage and the staiie, the painters: 

taking up rather more than a third of it. To 
this portion of our author’s reminiscences — 
rich in memories of Braham, Malibran, Vestris, 
Lablache, Liston, Macready, Paganini, Vernet, 
Turner, Landseer, and a throng of names 
searcely less brilliant — we shall not attempt 
to do justice in the way of extracts. The de- 
scription of Paganini is especially graphic. Be- 
tween this “‘ Michael Angelo of Music” and 
the great Mme. Malibran an amusing tilt once 
took place. It was once reported to Paganini — 
“That the great songstress, while recognizing in him a 
‘violiniste au deli de la premiére force’ had added : 
‘mais il ne fait pas chanter son instrument.’ Deep was 
the maestro’s indignation: ‘Ha, ha!’ said he ; ‘c’est 
comme ga; attendez que je lui fasse voir’; and he forth- 
with challenged his fair critie to perform a duet with 
his violin which should take either part, and that with 
the limited resources of one string. Malibran thought 
it prudent to decline this contest, but the violinist could 
not thus swallow the affront. Shortly after, both were 
to perform in the same concert. Malibran was down 
for Di piacer, one of her most splendid successes; Pa- 
ganini was to follow; he chose the same music, and di- 
vesting his violin before the public, of all but one string, 
he called forth all his genius, all his skill, and so mar- 
vellously simulated the prima donna’s voice and execu- 
tion, that the audience, mystified beyond expression, 
were persuaded that the tones could only be vocal, and 
that Paganini was not simply an instrumentalist of 
magie power, but a vocalist who, moreover, owned a 
splendid falsetto. . . .” 

Thomas Gray once said that “ if anyone were 
to form a book of what he has seen and heard, 
it must form a most useful and entertaining 
record.” It might be added that the record will, 
ceteris paribus, gain interest as the men and 
things seen and heard are more important ; 
and that those who have enjoyed unusual op- 
portunities in this way have incurred thereby 
a debt to posterity. Our author has been one 
of these, and he has handsomely discharged his 
obligation. E. G. J. 





THE PRESENT BATTLE-GROUND OF 
EVOLUTION. * 

In the literature of Evolution, Dr. August 
Weismann occupies an unique position. With 
the single exception of Herbert Spencer, no 
other of the followers of Darwin has shown 
such boldness of hypothesis or originality in 
discussion. The writings of no one else have 
been so freely criticised, or have in such a de- 
gree acted as a stimulus to research. 

*Essays Uron Hereprry ann Kixprep Bro1ocicaL 
Prostems. By Dr. August Weismann. Edited by Edward 
B. Poulton and Arthur E. Shipley. Authorized translation. 
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Int two series 3 of suing, Welanann has treated 
the subject of Heredity and its relations to 
Evolution. In the first series the author chal- 
lenged the truth of certain doctrines in Biology 
which had in greater or less degree been taken 
for granted by previous authors. The so-called 
Lamarckian principles of the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters, Weismann denied in toto. 
This principle has been admitted by Darwin as 
a large factor in Evolution. It was recognized 
by Herbert Spencer as one of the foundation- 
stones in his system of philosophy, while many 
of the later evolutionists, especially in France 
and America, had emphasized it even to the 
degree of belittling or ignoring the “ Darwin- 
ian principle” of Natural Selection. While the 
tendency to Lamarckism was at its height, and 
the greatest stress laid on the inherited results 
of use and disuse, effects of environment, habit 
and experience, the absolute denial of the ex- 
istence of any evidence of such inheritance on 
the part of a trained naturalist and able writer 
could not fail to produce a decided sensation. 

At the same time Dr. Weismann gave a de- 
nial of two still older dogmas,— the first, that 
natural death is a necessary attribute of all 
living beings; and the second, that the pur- 
pose or essence of the process of fertilization 
is a process of vitalization or rejuvenescence, 
or in any way a process to which these meta- 
phorical terms could properly apply. These 
negative assertions accompanied a most remark- 
able piece of constructive work,— the develop- 
ment of a theory of the physical basis of he- 
redity, of which all these negations form a part. 
This theory is so simple and so beautiful as to 
create the impression that, if not true, it must 
lie in the direction of the truth. At the same 
time, the testing of its validity opens a mullti- 
tude of new fields for investigation, some of 
which have already yielded most important re- 
turns. 

Omitting minor matters and technical de- 
tails, the theory of Weismann may be stated as 
follows,—the first two paragraphs being given 
in his own language : 

“Organic bodies are perishable, while Life main- 
tains the appearance of immortality in the constant 
succession of similar individuals, the individuals them- 
selves passing away. A single cell out of millions is 
specialized as a sexual cell. It is thrown off from the 
organism and is capable of reproducing all the peculi- 
arities of the parent body, in the new individual which 
springs from it by self-division and the complex pro- 
cess of differentiation.” 

Experiments show that the laws and meth- 
ods of heredity are essentially the same in all 
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organized beings. They show also that the 
physical basis of heredity is located in certain 
parts of the plasm of the germinal cell, being 
confined to certain structures in the nucleus of 
the cell. The continuity of the germ-plasm from 
generation to generation is the basis of heredity. 

The process of fertilization is essentially the 
mingling of the germ-plasm of two reproduct- 
ive cells. Its essential purpose is the produc- 
tion of variation through the mingling of two 
strains of ancestral qualities. 

The continuity or immortality of the germ- 
cells is comparable to the “ immortality” of 
one-celled organisms. These undergo change 
by cell-division, one animal splitting into two 
or four creatures similar to itself, the orig- 
inal organism disappearing in the process but 
not dying. These organisms are not subject 
to natural death, as to die involves the leav- 
ing behind of a dead body or corpse, while 
their cell-division and change leaves only live 
products. Accidental death as a result of in- 
jury or mutilation could of course come to all 
living structures. A one-celled organism must 
be wholly well or wholly ill, as it is a single 
life-unit. A many-celled organism may suffer 
loss or injury in one organ while others are in 
a normal condition. So natural death may 
come to compound organisms as the result of 
gradual wearing away of important organs. 

The new organism is “ made up bit by bit 
of inherited structures, as a new house is made 
up of fragments of an old one.” A large part 
of our heritage is unused, and may remain lat- 
ent for one or more generations, and is yet sus- 
ceptible of being transmitted. 

The process of conjugation among Infusoria 
(the sexual union of two like organisms fol- 
lowed by an interchange of nuclear substance) 
is not for purposes of ‘ rejuvenescence ” but 
for the purpose of producing variation. From 
this simple process arises sexual reproduction 
(called by Weismann “ Amphimixis,” double 
crossing ), as a specialized condition of the same 
process, and existing for the same purpose of 
the production of variation. 

Differentiation of sex in the process of spe- 
cialization is to the advantage of the species, 
the sexes and the sex-cells (ova and sperma- 
tozoa) having been primitively alike. 

“© Whatever is useful becomes necessary as 
soon as it is possible.” 

Whatever (structure, instinct, habit, or qual- 
ity) ceases to become useful shrinks away un- 
til it is harmless. The process of “ Panmixia” 
(universal crossing) or cessation of selection 





largely accounts for this disappearance of struc- 
ture no longer useful. 

Parthenogenesis (the development of eggs 
without fertilization) exists wherever for any 
reason Amphimixis is not useful to the species, 
as where (among plant-lice, ete.) very many 
similar individuals should appear at one time 
and “on short notice.” 

Natural death is a necessary result of com- 
plexity of structure and specialization of cells 
into organs with different functions. It be- 
comes necessary so soon as it is useful to the 
species. Thus, in the process of Evolution of 
the higher forms, simplicity, ignorance, and 
immortality have been exchanged for special- 
ization, sensibility, pain, and death. 

Thus far the views of Weismann may be ac- 
cepted as in possible accord with the results of 
most workers in this field at present. But the 
following propositions have been strongly con- 
troverted by able writers, and the discussion 
of their truth or falsity is the present battle- 
ground of Evolution : 

The germ-cells are fundamentally different 
from the cells which make up the body. While 
the body-cells in the multicellular organisms 
(ontogenetic or somatogenic cells) change and 
disappear, the germ-cells (phylogenetic) per- 
sist unchanged, and from them is built up the 
next generation. They are analogous to the 
immortal bodies of one-celled organisms. These 
germ-cells are sheitered from outside influences 
within the body (soma) to which they give 
rise. They are in no way affected by the en- 
vironment of the soma or body, and they re- 
main unchanged by any incident in its expe- 
rience. Consequently, “ Acquired characters 
are never inherited.” 

It is generally admitted that the inherit- 
ance of acquired characters has been taken 
for granted, rather than proved, by Darwin 
and Spencer, and their followers. It is ad- 
mitted that the evidence for such inherit- 
ance is comparatively scanty, and most of it 
susceptible of interpretation on the basis of 
the Darwinian principle of Natural Selection. 
On the other hand, there are many cases of 
Evolution which seem to be more naturally ex- 
plained by inherited experience, or the “ trans- 
mission of reaction tendencies,” in accord with 
the Lamarckian principle, rather than by the 
hypothesis of Natural Selection. However few 
the cases of such transmission may be, a sin- 
gle one would prove the contention. If inher- 
ited characters are even once transmitted, it 
cannot be true that the process is imaginary. 
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With the present interest in this discussion, 
and activity in these studies, we may reason- 
ably hope before many years to know the truth. 
Just now, naturalists are nearly equally divided 
between the Neo-Darwinians, as the associates 
of Weismann have been called, and the Neo- 
Lamarckians, who believe that the “soma” 
and its experiences play some part in Hered- 
ity. The majority of English writers are now 
ranged upon the former side; while in Amer- 
iea and France the Lamarckians are in the 
ascendency, and the same side has probably a 
numerical majority in Germany. Herbert 
Spencer observes : 

“Considering the width and depth of the effects 
which the acceptance of one or the other of these hypo- 
theses must have on our views of Life, Mind, Morals, 
and Politics, the question, Which of them is true ? de- 


mands beyond all other questions whatever the atten- 
tion of scientific men.” 


The views of Weismann have been styled 
the “ Gospel of Despair” by some of those 
who see the key to the elevation of the human 
race in the direct inheritance of the results of 
education, training, and ethical living. This 
does not, however, seem to me a just criticism. 
Whatever is true is true, and our philosophy 


must adjust itself to it. The gradual advance 
of higher types is a fact accomplished, whether 
it be through Natural Selection alone, or 
whether it be by the joint action of Natural 
Selection with the supposed more rapid pro- 
cess of inherited experience. The single agency 
would seem to demand longer time, but there 
is time enough in a universe in which “ Time 
is as long as Space is wide.” Civilization is 
not so much a change in human nature as a 
storing up of human achievements. It has 
been defined as “the sum of those contriv- 
ances which enable human beings to advance 
independent of Heredity.” 

The first essay in Weismann’s second volume, 
“‘ Retrogressive Development in Nature,” is a 
popular account of the process of degeneration 
in Evolution from the Darwinian standpoint, 
the kiwi or wingless bird of New Zealand being 
taken as an illustration. The second essay, on 
the “ Musical Sense in Animals and Men,” is 
an attempt to explain the development of mu- 
sical ability, without supposing the results of 
its cultivation to be inherited. The third essay, 
on “Certain Problems of the Day,” is chiefly 
a defense of Weismann’s own position against 
Lamarckian critics. The fourth essay, the 
longest and most important of the series, is 
devoted to the explanation of “ Amphimixis, 





or the essential meaning of Conjugation and 
Sexual Reproduction.” This essay is a highly 
interesting resumé of discoveries in the process 
of fertilization, and the bearing of these discov- 
eries on Weismann’s theory of heredity. 

In general, this work cannot be too highly 
praised. It contains, however, some evidence 
of striving to make a point, by reasoning in 
what seems to be a circle. It is evident that 
many phenomena here discussed do not yet 
admit of a satisfactory explanation. Profes- 
sor H. F. Osborne, one of our highest Amer- 
ican authorities on Heredity, has predicted that 
the publication of this essay will mark the de- 
cline of Weismann’s influence on naturalists, 
and the consequent re-advance of the principle 
of Lamarck. Be this as it may, we recognize 
in Weismann’s work the utterance of an honest, 
clear-headed, thoroughly trained werker, and 
his theory of Heredity marks an epoch in the 
history of Evolution. 

Davin Stark JORDAN. 





PICTURES FROM THE PACIFIC. * 


Every now and then, some world-weary soul, 
tired of civilization and its restraining conven- 
tionalities, conscious of the resurgence of prim- 
itive instincts and no longer seeking to hold 
them in abeyance, chooses to take flight, 

** Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,” 
and finds in the sea rightly called Pacific some- 
thing of the peace that comes from communion 
with nature an! association with the unspoiled 
types of humanity. Now it is Herman Mel- 
ville or Charles Warren Stoddard; now it is 
“Pierre Loti” or Robert Louis Stevenson. 
And of the isles in which such wanderers find 
a haven we may say, as the poet says of the 
fancied isles of his imagination, 

“ Faithful reports of them have reached me oft,” 
for these men have taken the world into the 
secret of their contest, and have told us, not 
“in charactery dim,” how well they succeeded 
in that return to nature of which Rousseau and 
Wordsworth yearningly and eloquently wrote, 
but effected only imperfectly and in part. 

High among the classics of the literature 
that records such experiences must be placed 

*Sours Sea Ipyiis. By Charles Warren Stoddard. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tyrer. A Real Romance of the South Seas. By Herman 
Melville. New York: United States Book Co. 


Omoo. By Herman Melville. New York: United States 
Book Co. 
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and the idyllic sketches of Mr. Charles War- 
ren Stoddard. These works, by a curious co- 
incidence, have just found a simultaneous re- 
production in tasteful editions, and make their 
appeal to a new generation of readers. While 
it can hardly be said that they have been for- 
gotten, they have become dusty memories to 
many who once delighted in them, and to 
most younger readers they must come with all 
the charm of novelty. 

The sketches included in Mr. Stoddard’s 
“South Sea Idylls” were published in book 
form (some of them having previously appeared 
in the “ Atlantic Monthly”) in 1873. An 
English edition published at the same time was 
entitled “* Summer Cruising in the South Seas.” 
The American edition had no great success (a 
fact which Mr. Howells, in a letter now pre- 
facing the sketches, attributes to the immi- 
nence of the panic of 1873), and the English 
edition was disfigured by hideous illustrations, 
grotesquely in contrast with the delicate taste of 
the text. The edition now published omits the 


preface and epilogue of the earlier one, substi- 
tutes a new sketch —“ A Tropical Sequence ”— 
for “« The Last of the Great Navigators ” (why 
could we not have both?), and adds a new 


sketch — “* Kahéle’s Foreordination ”— to the 
original group of three that conferred literary 
immortality upon the young Hawaiian of the 
title. 

Mr. Howells, in the letter already mentioned, 
characterizes these idylls as “ the lightest, sweet- 
est, wildest, freshest things that ever were writ- 
ten about the life of that summer ocean,” and 
adds that “ no one need ever write of the South 
Seas again.” This is high praise, but is hardly 
more than just. In their happy combination of 
humor and poetic feeling, in their graceful 
style, and in their simple human sympathy, the 
sketches are so satisfactory that we cannot im- 
agine the thing being better done. In the au- 
thor’s original preface (here unpublished) he 
thus states what he has attempted to do: “« The 
experiences recorded in this volume are the re- 
sult of four summer cruises among the islands 
of the Pacific. The simple and natural life of 
the islander beguiles me; I am at home with 
him ; all the rites of savagedom find a respon- 
sive echo in my heart; it is as though I recol- 
lected something long forgotten ; it is like a 
dream dimly remembered, and at last realized 


—it must be that the untamed spirit of some | 


aboriginal ancestor quickens my blood. I have 
sought to reproduce the atmosphere of a people 





who are wonderfully imaginative and emotional; 
they nourish the first symptoms of an affinity, 
and revel in the freshness of an affection as 
brief and blissful as a honeymoon.” Perhaps 
the best illustration of this text is offered by 
the sketch called “ Chumming with a Savage,” 
and its pathetic sequel illustrates the author’s 
further observation that to these islanders “our 
civilization is a cross, the blessed promises of 
which are scarcely sufficient to compensate for 
the pain of bearing it, and they are inclined to 
look upon our backslidings with a spirit of pro- 
found forbearance.” In the amusing new story 
of “ Kahéle’s Foreordination,” Mr. Stoddard 
describes his own book as “ the chronicle of my 
emotional adolescence,” and refers the reader to 
“ the valedictory, which was written in the days 
of my enthusiasm, while the almond tree flour- 
ished, ere the stars were darkened, and before 
the grasshopper had become a burden and ail 
the daughters of music were brought low.” 
Since the “ valedictory” referred to is provok- 
ingly absent from the new edition, we have a 
double pretext for quoting its closing words : 

“The night falls suddenly; the air grows cool and 
moist; a great golden star sails through the sky, leaving 
a wake of fire. ©O Island Home! made sacred with a 
birth and with a death! haunted with sweet and solemn 
memories! What if thy rocking palm boughs are as 
muffled music and thy reef a dirge? The joy bells 
that have rung in the happy past shall ring again in the 
hopeful future, and life grows rosy in the radiance of 
the Afterglow.” 

When Herman Melville died at his home in 
New York, a little more than a year ago, the 
feeling most widely aroused by the news was 
one of surprise that he had been so recently 
among the living. To most men of this gen- 
eration his name is a memory of boyhood, of 
the time when the Islands of the Pacific first 
touched the youthful imagination in the pages of 
“'Typee” and “Omoo,” when the mystery of the 
“taboo” first sent a delightful shudder through 
the frame. The four novels that made Melville 
famous were published between 1846 and 1851, 
and, although his pen was at intervals active 
for a long time afterwards, he did nothing to 
attract any considerable share of attention dur- 
ing the last forty years of his life, beeoming, 
during the latter period, more and more of a 
recluse. Mr. Arthur Stedman, who has edited 
the new edition of the four great novels, thus 
writes of his later years: 


« His evenings were spent at home with his books, his 
pictures, and his family, and usually with them alone. . 
More and more, as he grew older, he avoided every ac- 
tion on his part, and on the part of his family, that might 
tend to keep his name and writings before the public. His 
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favorite companions were his grandchildren, with whom 
he delighted to pass his time, and his devoted wife, who 
was a constant assistant and adviser in his literary work, 
chiefly done at this period for his own amusement. . . 
Various efforts were made by the New York literary 
colony to draw him from his retirement, but without 
success.” 

Of the new edition of Melville’s novels, 
“Typee” and “QOmoo” have been issued ; 
“ Moby Dick” and « White Jacket” are yet 
to come. These are the only ones of the au- 


thor’s books that are likely to live, and their | 


vitality is due to the fact that they were writ- 
ten in the flush of youth, and largely relate the 
writer's own stirring experience. Dr. Titus 
M. Coan, of New York, states that his father, 


the Rev. Titus Coan, * personally visited the | 
Marquesas group, found the Typee Valley, and | 


verified in all respects the statements made in 
*Typee’”. The fact is, we are for the most 


part reading real autobiography when we turn | 
the pages of these fascinating South Sea ro- | 
mances, and knowledge of this may give them | 
a charm that they did not have even for the | 


boy. It is worth noting that the present edi- 


tion of “« Typee ” restores certain passages, sup- | 


pressed in earlier editions, relating to South 


Sea missionaries and their peculiar methods. | 


While Melville’s novels have always had a 
steady if moderate sale, both in this country 
and in England, it is fortunate that renewed 
attention should have been called to them by 
the present attractive issues. They are classics 
of their kind, and the world cannot afford to 


forget them. = Wuptiam Morton Payne. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Studying the THE question of the study of the 


Classics by means classics through translations is one | 


of fransietions. which scholars can no longer ignore. 


It is foreed upon them by the educational condi- 
tions of an age which imperatively demands the 


eulture of Greek literature but has no room for | 
philological niceties on the programmes of its sec- | 
ondary schools. If Greek scholars will not show | 
the public how to use the translations, the University | 
Extension lecturer and the Hegelian allegorist will, | 
and the last state of the “college fetich” will be | 
worse than the first. In recognition of this demand, | 
Mr. Walter Leaf, favorably known to Homer stu- | 
dents as the author of the best edition of the Iliad, | 
has prepared under the title of «A Companion to | 


the Iliad” ( Macmillan) a selection of exegetic notes 
which will enable the English reader to study his 
“Lang, Leaf, and Myer” with something of the crit- 
ieal attention which the scholar bestows on the orig- 
inal. The notes are mainly devoted to the elucida- 


tion of the plot and structure of the Iliad, and il- 
lustrations of the life and manners depicted in the 
Homeric poems. The archeological notes are ad- 
mirably succinct and simple, and are brought down 
to date by frequent references to Schuchhardt’s 
Schliemann, Helbig, Miss Agnes Clerke’s “Familiar 
Studies in Homer,” and other recent aids. But we 
think that too much space has been given to the 
critical discussion of the plot. Matthew Arnold wisely 
advises the translator of Homer to have nothing to do 
with the “ Homeric question” which has been dis- 
cussed with learning, with acumen, with genius even, 
but labors under the insuperable difficulty that there 
really exist no data for deciding it. This advice 
may well be extended to the readers of translations 
of Homer. Mr. Leaf is confident that he can dis- 
| tinguish three “Strata” in the Iliad and demon- 





| strate the conditions under which each was—depos- 
ited. But he has not convinced Andrew Lang or 
| the Provost of Oriel, who are quite as good Hom- 
_ erids as himself. He urges that a working theory 
of the plot will in any case stimulate interest in the 
study of the poem. This is unfortunately only too 
true. But it is the wrong kind of interest—an in- 
terest like that awakened by reconstructions of Mac- 
| beth as a Greek play, for example. It will not 
| help the English reader to a joyous appreciation of 

the supreme poetic beauty of the Iliad, to the emo- 
| tional uplifting which Keats, himself a student of 
translations, felt and compared to the thrill that stirs 
the watcher of the skies when a new planet swims 
into his ken. Mr. Leaf, like many other scholars, 
believes that this cannot be taught, and somewhat 
inconsistently argues that it is an insult to the 
reader’s intelligence to point out to him beauties 
which he can discern for himself. But this is a 
serious error. The majority of us in our unregen- 





still strong within us, are almost wholly wanting in 
| the sense for distinctive literary beauty. But the 
development of this sense can be fostered by the 
right kind of teaching and interpretation of a great 
classic, as it can be checked and suppressed by the 
wrong. A companion to the Iliad should omit the 
Homeric question and fill up the space so gained 


with poetry. 


NEOHELLENICA ( Macmillan), an in- 
fcmnae troduction to he Greek in the 
ia icinteeens form of dialogues arranged in par- 
allel columns, Greek and English, by Professor 
Michael Constantinides and Major-General H. T. 
Rogers, is very interesting reading. Incidentally 
it will convince any Greek student who undertakes 
its perusal of the truth of the assertion made in the 
preface that one who has a competent knowledge 
of ancient Greek can learn the modern language in 
‘ea month. Bat let no rash disciple of Professor 
| Blackie imagine that the reverse relation holds good. 
| The dialogues are cast in the form of a continued 
| conversation, on a journey from London to Athens, 
between a hypothetical Professor of Greek whose 





erate state, with the natural man’s taste for bathos. 
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progress in the modern idiom is astounding, and a 
cultivated modern Greek who is the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a phenomenal memory and a well-filled 
note-book. The obliging Greek beguiles the tedium 
of the journey by producing from the storehouse of 
his memory or note-book selections that illustrate 
the gradual evolution of the language from the 
third century B.C. to our own day. Gibbon has 
told us how even “ In their lowest depression the sub- 


jects of the Byzantine throne were still possessed of | 
a musical and prolific language that gives a soul to | 


the objects of sense and a body to the abstrac- 


tions of philosophy.” And Mrs. Browning has said | 


many beautiful things of the “language that lived 
so long and died so hard,—pang by pang, each 
with a dolphin color,— yielding reluctantly to that 
doom of death and silence which must come at last 
to the speaker and the speech.” But the mere titles 
of the extracts in this book are more impressive than 
the eloquence of the historian and the poetess. Here 
is the first chapter of Genesis in the version made 
by the Seventy for King Ptolemy and the students 
of Alexandria, and also in the version which Ameri- 
can Protestant missionaries distribute in the bar- 
racks of the Greek army today. Here is a letter of 
the Emperor Julian describing the Latin Quarter 
of Paris and the Island of the Seine as they ap- 
peared 1500 years ago ; here is a letter from the great 
modern Greek scholar Corais, describing as an eye 
witness the events of the “days of October” in the 
French Revolution ; and here a letter of Cardinal 
Bessarion written thirteen years after the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks, concerning the edu- 
cation in Italy of the nephews of the last Constan- 
tine. Specimens are also given of an old transla- 
tion of Guarini’s “ Pastor Fido” with the Italian 
text for comparison ; of a translation of Dante by 


Constantine Musurus, sometime Turkish embassador | 


at London; of Byron's “Giaour” and of “ Ham- 
let” in the versions which are still meditated by in- 
genious aspirants for literary glory at the Univer- 
sity of Athens; and passages of the “ Odyssey ” are 
presented in the original, in modern Greek and in 
Butcher and Lang’s English. There are Greek 
songs which are still sung among the peasantry of 
Greece, songs collected and transliterated by Italian 
savants among the surviving Greek population of 
Calabria, ballads and satires of the Middle Ages, 
ballads of the Greek War of Independence, and 
modern lyrics composed on the approved Byronic 


models by the sophisticated young Greeks of to-day. | 


And accompanying all these are copious historic ex- 
tracts from the chronicles of every age, in which 
the experiences of the Greek people, in ancient 
Greece, under the domination of the Romans and 
of the Turks, in modern Italy, and in the liber- 
ated Greece of our time, are recounted by them- 
selves. And all this is written in a dead language 
which the thoroughly trained American student of 
Demosthenes and Plato can learn to read in a 
week. 











CuHARLEs AvuGustus STODDARD’s 
“Spanish Cities” (Scribner) is a 
pleasantly-written narrative, with an 
epistolary flavor, of the author's recent trip to lead- 
ing Spanish cities and points of interest. Gibraltar 
and Tangier were included. Mr. Stoddard has in- 
terlarded the record of his personal experience with 
apposite historical and descriptive citations, so that 
his book, aside from its general readableness, makes 
a fair guide-book to the route traversed. Spain is 
justly becoming a point of increased interest to 
European tourists desirous of getting away from 
the beaten track. Its picturesque civilization, re- 
taining through the conservatism of its people so much 
of the atmosphere and the material shell or exuvise of 
the past, its fine natural scenery, and, above all, its 
art treasures, amply repay tourists willing to brave 
the rather primitive arrangements of Spanish hotels 
and railroads; and these, as our author testifies, 
are not so black as they have been painted. The 
gallery at Madrid is perhaps the finest in the world, * 
and has the important distinction that its gems are 
undoubtedly authentic, the most important of them 
haying been painted by special order for the pal- 
aces of Spain, whose inventories designate them un- 
mistakably by number and description. The Ma- 
drid gallery boasts forty-six paintings by Murillo, 
sixty-four by Velasquez, fifty-eight by Ribera, ten 
by Raphael, forty-three by Titian, twenty-five by 
Veronese, sixty by Rubens, fifty by Teniers, and 
twenty-two by Van Dyck. .The Raphaels are all 
noteworthy, and Titian is nowhere more character- 
istically represented. Our author's notion of a bull- 
fight is amusing, and probably not wide of the mark: 
“IT have no special sympathy for the bull as an an- 
imal; but if I cared to see him dextrously killed, 
I would choose a brawny Chicago butcher, who hits 
the bull with his club, and kills him in a minute, in 
preference to the splendidly decorated iron-incased 
blackguards, called picadores and espadas, who 
worry the unfortunate animal for twenty minutes, 
allow him to disembowel a dozen horses, and then 
plunge a rapier into his heart, all for the amusement 
of a crowd of cowards, who, if the bull leaps the 
railing, as he sometimes does, run shrieking from 
the onset.” The descriptions of street incidents, 
palaces, cathedrals, and picture galleries, the Es- 
corial and the Alhambra, are lightly yet graphic- 
ally done, and there are several fair illustrations 
from photographs. The book makes a good sup- 
plement to Mr. Finck’s “ Spain and Morocco.” 


Life and Art 
in the land of 
the Alhambra. 


Tue “Life and Letters of Charles 
Samuel Keene,” whilom illustrator 
of “ Punch,” is the title of a work 
prepared by Mr. George Somes Layard, and pub- 
lished (Macmillan) in a royal octavo volume of 
marked beauty. The illustrations are very numer- 
ous, and here do the artist more credit than their 
publication in “ Punch,” for the natural reason that 
much of their character was lost in the process of 


The life and letters 
of an illustrator 
of * Punch.” 
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wood-engraving. In this volume they are photo- 
graphically reproduced from the original pen-and- 
ink drawings, and in one case the woodcut is printed 
upon the opposite page for comparison. Mr. Lay- 
ard’s text is made up mostly of Keene’s letters, but 
he draws also upon the reminiscences of friends, and 
supplies not a little connective tissue of his own. 
Keene knew a great many interesting people in the 
course of his life, and the book is filled with inter- 
esting personalia. The following anecdote about 
Edward Fitz Gerald relates to a subject that Keene 
was urged to put into a drawing, but refused to 
handle on the score that it might be thought 
painful. The story is told by one of the artist’s 
oldest friends. “While yachting one day with my 
brother and myself, Fitz Gerald was jerked over- 
board by a sudden ‘jibe,’ a mishap which he had 
been warned might very likely happen. He was 
calmly reading a Greek play at the time, and when 
we fished him inboard the book was held still in 
his hand, and he quietly resumed his reading. I 
fear I may have hinted that reading a Greek play 
was deemed rather dry work, but was hardly so in 
his case; and I remember he declined a proffered 
change of clothes, saying no harm could be done by 
a ducking in salt water.” This anecdote must 
stand for the many with which these charming 
pages are filled. Mr. Layard’s memoir. is sym- 
pathetic ; we extract from it two or three of the 
closing sentences. “To the public his work was so 
‘easy’ and so ‘coarse’ that there seemed to them 
nothing wonderful in it at all. It would have as- 
tonished them, and does indeed now astonish them, 
to be told that there is not, nor indeed has been, 
according to the opinion of some competent to judge, 
since the days of the elder Holbein, another who 
could give us work equal in delicacy to that of 
Charles Keene.”” His “ was a plain, unvarnished life, 
and in these pages it has been the endeavor to tell 
a plain, unvarnished tale in keeping therewith. 
The keynotes to his character seem to have been his 
unaffected love of all that was true, and honest, and 
pure, as he saw it, combined with what Mr. George 
Meredith, in writing to me of him, has aptly called 
‘ his transparent frankness.’ ” 


Denuit F. D. Mitiet’s “ The Danube From 
pictured by the Black Forest to the Black Sea” 
seers ( Harper ) is the literary and artistic 
result of a Danubian canoe trip planned by Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow (author of “Paddles and Poli- 
tics,” reviewed in our last number,) and Messrs. 
Alfred Parsons and F. D. Millet, the well-known 
artists. According to the original design, Mr. Bige- 
low was to have supplied the text of the volume, 
and Messrs. Parsons and Millet the drawings — 
the former doing the landscape and the latter the 
figures ; but Mr. Bigelow leaving the party after pass- 
ing the Iron Gates, the literary task devolved upon 
Mr. Millet, who has acquitted himself thereof with 
much credit. The narrative is fuller and the treat- 
ment more serious than in Mr. Bigelow’s sketchy 








book, and it is perhaps needless to say that the il- 
lustrations possess an artistic value rare in publica- 
tions of the kind. Mr. Millet’s drawings are spir- 
ited and graphic, and many of Mr. Parsons’s bits of 
landscape and waterscape recall his charming illus- 
trations to Wordsworth. The trip was made in 
three canoes as nearly alike in dimensions and fin- 
ish as the skill of a famous East River builder could 
make them. They measured fifteen feet in length, 
thirty inches in width, and about eighteen inches 
in extreme depth, and the whole weight in cruising 
trim is placed by the author at two hundred pounds. 
The party embarked at Donaueschingen, and Mr. 
Millet gives a detailed account of the voyage, which 
was accomplished, happily, without any more seri- 
ous mishap than the ignominious “ blowing-up” and 
severe humiliation of Mr. Bigelow (the self-consti- 
tuted cook of the party) by a coffee-machine of his 
own invention. Mr. Bigelow has, we think, mod- 
estly passed over this incident in his own book. 


Ir is something of a novelty to deal 
with chapters from the Bible solely 
as masterpieces of literature and to 
consider them exclusively as examples of literary 
style. Such, however, is the point of view of Prof. 
Albert S. Cook in “The Bible and English Prose 
Style” (Heath); and the work has been exceedingly 
well done. In the Introduction, Prof. Cook claims 
that one of the chief agencies in the continually 
growing enrichment and ennoblement of the En- 
glish language has been and is the influence, direct 
and indirect, of the Bible. This has been accom- 
plished not only through the employment of its 
passages in direct quotation and allusion, but through 
the model it presents of a style of noble naturalness. 
It appeals to human nature in all its divisions,— 
to sensibility, to intellect, to the imagination, to the 
will. The best English prose style to-day is the one 
which presents most of the Biblical qualities in mod- 
ern guise. Following the Introduction are illus- 
trative comments consisting of citations from nu- 
merous authors on such subjects as Rhythm of the 
Bible, Rhetorical Features of the Biblical Language, 
its English Imitators, ete. The Biblical Selections 
occupy sixty pages, being just half the number in 
the little volume, and consist of the twenty-six chap- 
ters which the mother of John Ruskin required him 
to learn by heart, and by which he feels that she 
“established his soul in life.” 


The Bible as 
a study in 
English prose style. 


Dr. RicHarp GARNETT?’s charming 
edition of the works of Thomas Love 
Peacock, published by Macmillan & 
Co., is now completed by a supplementary volume 
of miscellanies. After an editorial introduction, 
the volume opens with a brief paper in which Sir 
Edward Strachey, Bart., has jotted down some 
personal recollections of Peacock, whom he knew in 
the India House over sixty years ago. The rest of 
the volume is Peacock’s own, and includes “ Some 
Recollections of Childhood,” the romantic fragment 


A Peacockian 
Miscellany. 
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«Calidore” (never before printed), “The Four 
Ages of Poetry” (which “long ago soared into im- 
mortality in the eagle grasp of the rejoinder which 
it provoked from Shelley”), three papers collect- 
ively styled ‘“‘ Hore Dramatice” (attempted restor- 
ations of as many fragments of classical drama), 
and “ The Last Day of Windsor Forest,” a paper 
probably the last of Peacock’s composition. Finally, 
there is an index of the first lines of the lyrics 
contained in all the nine volumes of the edition. Of 
the contents of this volume, the “ recollections ” are 
the most interesting feature ,and they throw numer- 
ous side-lights upon the romances. For example, 
it is interesting to know that Peacock himself, when 
a young man, gave up the use of sugar as a protest 
against slavery, just like his own Mr. Forester in 
“ Melincourt.” 

To Maemillan’s dollar edition of the 
novels of Dickens, ‘“‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” “Barnaby Rudge,” and “The 
“Old Curiosity Shop” have now been added, the pre- 
vious issues being “ Pickwick,” “ Oliver Twist,” and 
“Nicholas Nickleby.” These volumes are accurate 
reprints, illustrations and all, of the first editions, 
and each has an interesting introduction by Mr. 
Charles Dickens the younger. The volumes have 
the merit of being inexpensive, and they are highly 
attractive in appearance. In spite of the many 
forms in which Dickens is already offered to 
the public, we should be glad to see this edition 
made a complete one, for it has few equals at any 
price, and none at the price actually placed upon 
these volumes. Mr. Chapman, the English publisher 
of the novels, has recently made some interesting 
statements about the undiminished popularity of 
Dickens. He says, among other things, that “ Pick- 
wick” has been produced by no less than eleven 
London publishers since it emerged from copyright, 
and that the original publishers have sold over half 
a million copies of the novel during the past twenty 
years. This news should be broken very gently 
to Mr. Howells ; others will be glad to hear it, and 
perhaps will not find it particularly surprising. 


Lovers of Walt Whitman will wel- 
come a little volume entitled “Auto- 
biographia,” published with the poet’s 
approval by C. L. Webster & Co., in which he is 
made to tell his own life-story in selections from 
“Specimen Days,” “ November Boughs,” and “ Good 
Bye my Fancy.” As Tue Drat has indicated re- 
cently, to know “the good gray poet” thoroughly 
one must become familiar with his prose writings, 
in which so much of his personality is revealed. In 
a convenient volume these scattered glimpses of the 
man who has been so misunderstood have been 
made easily accessible, and it is to be hoped that 
the publie which rails so freely will now read and 
inform itself. These pages, so full of the subjective 
revelation of self, so full of a poet’s joy in nature, 
have a decided flavor of Thoreau, whom Whitman 
resembled in several strong phases of his character. 


A satisfactory 
and inexpensive 
edition of Dickens. 


Walt Whitman 
as revealed in 
his prose writings. 





Cotumbian edition D+ JOHN CLARK Rippatn’s “ Uni- 
Ridpath’s History ted States” (United States History 
of the United States. Oy) in its new “Columbian” edi- 
tion, is a thick octavo with many illustrations, some 
of them in colors. It covers the entire period of 
our annals, from the days when the Indian held 
undisputed possession of the soil down to the pres- 
ent year. The author has endeavored “to avoid 
all partiality, partisanship, and prejudice, as things 
dangerous, baneful, and wicked,” and seems to have 
been fairly successful in the endeavor. One of the 
chapters contains an elaborate account of the Cen- 
tennial at Philadelphia, probably to give readers 
some slight foretaste of what the greater glories of 
the Columbian Exposition will be like. An appen- 
dix contains the Constitution and the other regula- 
tion documents that usually go with such books. 


an Tue “Evolution Series” puts in 
sions of social and pamphlet form a number of “ Studies 
political problems. ty Applied Sociology,” on Man and 
the State (Appleton), being lectures and discus- 
sions before the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 
These little pamphlets, each containing the presen- 
tation of opposing views on social problems, are 
most valuable for popular reading. Four numbers 
before us are “The Race Problem in the South,” 
by Prof. Joseph Le Conte and Mr. James A. Skil- 
ton; “Education as Related to Citizenship,” by 
Rev. John W. Chadwick and Mr. W. H. Maxwell ; 
“The Republican Party,” by Roswell G. Horr and 
Joseph C. Hendrix; and “The Democratic Party,” 
by Edward M. Shepard and Stewart L. Woodford. 
They will be welcome to the teacher of political 
history. 


Tue latest volume of “The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine Library” (Hough- 
ton) continues the subject of “ En- 
glish Topography ” through Cambridgeshire, Che- 
shire, Cornwall, and Cumberland, and provides 


Glimpses of 
England's ancient 
local life. 


complete indexes of names and subjects. It is very 
rich in materials relating to family history. “The 
ancient local life of England is departing,” says the 
editor, “and if we cannot altogether regret this, we 
ean still look back upon glimpses of it with some 
degree of affection and a great deal of interest. It 
was solid, true, and picturesque. Timbered houses, 
surrounding a church, with cultivated grounds 
stretching all around, is the normal physical feature.” 
This volume affords many of the glimpses here men- 
tioned ; to offer anything like a connected survey is 
not within its scope. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


Tue “ Coming of the Friars, and Other Historie Es- 
says,” by that charming writer, Dr. Augustus Jessopp, 
is published in a new edition with flexible cloth covers, 
just the thing to put in the pocket when starting ona 
journey. The chapters on “The Black Death in East 
Anglia” and “ Daily Life in a Medieval Monastery ” 
are historical papers as important as they are interest- 
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ing, and no page of the volume is without its contribu- 
tion of quaint out-of-the-way information. (Putnam). 

Tuat old-time favorite, «The Initials,” by the Bar- 
oness Tautpheus, has just been republished in a neat 
two volume edition (Putnam), and should find many 
readers, both new and old, in this attractive form. 
Among other new editions, we note “The Maid of Kil- 
leena” by Mr. William Black (Harper), and “ Nelly 
Kinnard’s Kingdom” by Miss Amanda M. Douglas 
(Lee & Shepard). 

Mr. J. K. Ettwoon’s “ Table Book and Test Prob- 
lems in Mathematics” (American Book Co.) is an ex- 
ceedingly useful little book for the teacher’s desk. It 
includes a collection of 78 “theorems, rules, and form- 
ulas,” a set of logarithmic tables, and a great variety of 
carefully selected problems in arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry. 

“ QUAKERS in Pennsylvania” is the title of the latest 
number in the “ Johns Hopkins University” Studies in 
Historical and Political Science.” Dr. Albert C. Ap- 
plegarth is the author, and his discussion embraces three 
chief subjects,—the customs and laws of the Quakers, 
their attitude towards the Indians, and their position 
upon the question of slavery. 

Mr. A. M. Coox’s “Shorter Latin Course,” adapted 
for the use of American schools by Dr. J. C. Egbert, 
has just been published by the Macmillans. It is neat 
in appearance, and, within its limits, very complete. 
The same publishers send us an edition of Cesar’s “ Hel- 
vetian War,” adapted, like the grammar already men- 
tioned, from an English text-book. 

Dr. D. W. Jackson publishes a pamphlet entitled 
“A Discussion of the Drainage and Water Supply of 
Chieago” (Rand, McNally & Co.) He tells us that he 
voted for the adoption of the present drainage act, and 
afterwards came to the conclusion that he had made a 
mistake. He now urges its repeal, and describes an- 
other method of providing for the sewage of the city, 
a method which he claims will prove equally effective, 
and cost only a small fraction of what it is intended to 
spend upon the canal now being constructed. 

MERE MENTION must suffice for the following new 
novels: “The Wee Widow’s Cruise in Quiet Waters” 
(Cassell) is by “an idle exile,” and is published in the 
“Unknown” library. “East and West,” by the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale (Cassell), is a story of just one 
hundred years ago, and recounts the adventures of the 
Ohio pioneers. “Nor Wife, nor Maid” (Hovendon) is 
the latest product of Mrs. Hungerford’s popular and 
prolific pen. Miss Kate Jordan, who is responsible 
for “The Other House” (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) ap- 
pears to bea new writer. Mrs. Molesworth’s “ Leona” 
(Cassell) is a story not for youth only, but one that 
may be enjoyed by older persons as well. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 





Lord Tennyson’s posthumous volume will be entitled 
“ Akbar’s Dream and Other Poems.” 

Mr. E. C. Stedman’s essays on “The Nature and 
Elements of Poetry ” are concluded in the October “ Cen- 
tury,” and are soon to appear in book form. 

+Ibsen’s “« A Doll Home” was played this summer in 
the Khedival theatre at Cairo, and is reported to have 
had great success. 

“The Overland Monthly” for October has an inter- 
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esting article by Miss Milicent W. Shinn, on “The 
University of California. ” 

A firm of Swiss publishers announce a new series of 
guide-books, of which “Chicago in Wort und Bild ” will 
be the first number. 

Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard has an article, remin- 
iscent in vein, upon the late Mr. Lowell, in “ Lippin- 
cott’s” for October. 

The letters of Charles Dickens will soon be published 
in a single volume, uniform with the Macmillan dollar 
edition of the novels. 

Mr. Bliss Carman, the Canadian poet, is now engaged 
in editorial work upon “ Current Literature,” having ter- 
minated his connection with the New York « Indepen- 
dent.” 

The death of Xavier Marmier, October 11, makes a 
vacancy in the French Academy, and another opportun- 
ity for the persistent M. Zola. Marmier was an ar- 
cheologist of wide reputation. 


The Putnams will begin the publication this fall of 
the “ Ariel Edition ” of Shakespeare’s Works. There 
will be thirty-nine small pocket volumes, bound in 
flexible leather, with some 500 illustrations by Frank 
Howard. 

The Maemillans are to publish Coleridge in a one- 
volume edition, uniform with those of Tennyson, Words- 
worth, Arnold, and Shelley. This will really supply a 
long-felt want. 

A series of three historical novels from the German 
of C. Falkenhorst are announced by the Worthing- 
ton Company. ‘“ With Columbus in America,” “ With 
Cortez in Mexico,” and “With Pizarro in Peru ” are the 
titles. 

The Rev. Samuel Longfellow died October 3, in Port- 
land, Me., at the age of seventy-three. The biography 
of his more fameus brother, and numerous hymns, con- 
stitute his claim to literary remembrance. 

F. J. Schulte & Co. announce two volumes of fiction; 
one being short stories by Mr. Roswell M. Field, the 
other a novel, the joint production of Mr. Ambrose 
Bierce and Dr. J. A. Danziger, and partly adapted 
from the German. 

The Scribners have in press a new volume of essays by 
Richard Henry Stoddard, « Under the Evening Lamp.” 
The papers, which are biographical and anecdotal as 
well as critical, relate to Peacock, Blake, Fitz Gerald, 
Lord Houghton, and other authors. 

« The Beautiful Land of Nod,” an illustrated volume 
of poems, songs, stories, and allegories, by Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, is an interesting addition to the ju- 
venile announcements of the season. It will be pub- 
lished by Morrill, Higgins & Co. 

A volume of prose essays, entitled «« Excursions in 
Criticism,” by Mr. William Watson, will soon be pub- 
lished in England. If Mr. Watson is as good a eritie as 
poet (which would, perhaps, be expecting too much), 
the book will be an important one. 

“ The United States Investor ” of Boston offers 31000 
in prizes for essayson American citiesand towns. The 
best essay on any American city or town will receive 


half the above sum. Messrs. Henry Cabot Lodge, 


Charles F. Crisp, and Julius C. Burrows will act as the 
judges. 

Mr. Samuel T. Pickard, 44 Exchange St., Portland, 
Maine, who is Mr. Whittier’s literary executor, desires 
the loan of any of the poet’s autograph letters that may 
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be of help to him in preparing the poet’s biography. 
All letters sent him will be promptly copied and re- 
turned to their owners. 

A firm of English publishers announce a series of 
volumes, to be called “« The Bookman’s Library,” con- 
sisting partly of reprints and partly of original matter. 
The first two, to appear in November and December, 
will be “The Poetry of the Dial,” arranged under the 
names of the authors, according to a copy marked by 
Emerson in the possession of Mr. Alexander Ireland; 
«The Complete Works of Emily Bronté,” that is to 
say, “ Wuthering Heights,” and the poems, both being 
reprinted from their first editions, together with a 
prefatory essay attempting to trace the sources of the 
novel. 

A writer in “The Book Buyer” tells the following 
amusing story: ‘One of the effects of the publication 
of the works of any old author seems to be the arous- 
ing of the bureaus of press-clippings to activity. Ihave 
seen letters from two different firms, which have been 
sent to the care of Messrs. Roberts Brothers, addressed 
to Jane Austen, and containing offers to furnish her 
with reviews of her book at so much a hundred. Very 
likely other firms could tell the same sort of story; but 
one cannot help smiling at the astonishment of Miss 
Austen had one of these epistles really reached her in 
the flesh.” 


The second (July) number of “The Knight Errant” 
has an exquisite frontispiece in photogravure, repro- 
ducing Mr. Walter Crane’s “La Belle Dame sans 
Merci.” Mr. Crane also signs an article, “Of Asthe- 
tic Pessimism and the New Hope.” A study of Ver- 
laine, two original sonnets, a translation from Leopardi, 
and a valuable article on typography, make up the 
chief contents of this beautiful publication. The ar- 
ticle last mentioned is illustrated by examples from the 
books published by Mr. William Morris at the Kelm- 
seott Press. 


“The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine,” a beautifully 
printed quarterly, is the latest addition to the period- 
ical list. The first issue is dated October, and contains 
176 pages. The price is one dollar annually, which 
ean hardly cover the cost of manufacture, unless the 
subscribers are very numerous indeed. It is published 
by the Harvard Graduates Magazine Association, Bos- 
ton, and is edited, under the direction of a council of 
sixteen, by Messrs. William R. Thayer and Frank 
Bolles. The opening number contains articles by Presi- 
dent Eliot, Professor A. P. Peabody, Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mr. W. P. Garrison, Professor W. J. Tucker, 
and others, besides a large amount of miscellaneous 
matter of interest mainly to Harvard students past and 
present. 


Professor Edward Cone Bissell, of Chicago, has pub- 
lished, under the title of “Genesis Printed in Colors,” 
the English text of Genesis, according to the Revised 
Version, in ink of no less than seven different colors, 
in order to show the different sources from which the 
book is supposed to have been compiled. The scheme 
of analysis adopted is that of Kautzsch and Socin, as 
given in the second edition of « Die G is mit A er 
Unterscheidung der Quellenschriften,” which does not 
materially differ from the views generally accepted by ad- 
vanced critics. The London “ Academy” says of this 
publication : “The general result is certainly to give 
colour to the witty remark that the book of Genesis, if 
not by Moses, is at any rate a mosaic.” 








LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, embracing 105 tities, includes all books 
received by THE D1Ax since last issue.| 





HISTORY. 
Three Episodes of Massachusetts History: The Settle- 


ment of Boston Bay, The Antimonian Controversy, and 
A Study of Church and Town Government. By les 
Francis Adams. In a vols., 12mo, gilt top. Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00 


Itinerary of General Washington, From June 15, 1775, to 
December 23, 1783. With portrait, 4to, pe. 335, ‘gilt top, 
uncut edges. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50. 

A French ye Maar at the Court of Charles II. 


From his Unpublished Correspondence. By J. J. Jus- 
en With portraits, 8vo, pp. 259. . Putnam’s 
Sons. 

The Eve bo ‘on French te ng By Edward J. 
Lowell, author of ‘‘ The Hessians in the volutionary 
War.” 8vo, pp. 408. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 


The soggy > of the Friars and other Historic Essays. 3D 
Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 12mo, pp. 344. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Quakers in Pennsylvania. By Albert C. Applegarth, 
Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 84. Johns Hopkins University Studies. 75¢ 

Historical Essays of Macauley. Edited by Samuel Thur- 
ber. 12mo, pp. 394. Allyn & Bacon. 80 cts. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, 
.C., 1837-1862. In 2 vols., with portrait, 8vo, uncut. 
Cassell Publishing Co. $6.00. 

Lives of the Queens of England from the Norman Con- 
quest. Compiled, from official records and other authen- 
tic documents, by Agnes Strickland. New revised and 
enlarged edition, in 8 vols., illus., 8vo, gilt tops. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $16.00. 

Autobiographia; or, The Story of a Life. By Walt Whit- 
man. (Selected from his prose writings.) 16mo, pp. 205. 
C. L. Webster & Co. 75 ets. 

A Life of Grover Cleveland, with a Sketch of Adlai E. 
Stevenson. By George F, Parker. 12mo, pp. 332. Cas- 
sell’s ‘* Sunshine Series.”’ 50 cts. 

Life of General Jackson. By Oliver Am author of 

‘* Great Senators of the United States.” Illus., 12mo, pp. 
378. Bonner’s ‘Choice Series.”’ 50 cts. 

Mark Twain: The Story of his Life and Work. By Will 
M. Clemens. 3rd edition, 18mo, pp. 211. Clemens Pub- 
lishing Co. Paper, 50 cts. 


POETRY. 


The Merrimac River: Hellenics and Other Poems. By 
Benjamin W. Ball. 12mo, pp. 426. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 32.00. 

Mexican and South American Poems (Spanish and En- 
lish). Translated by Ernest S. Green and Miss H. My 

wenfels. 12mo, pp. 400. San Diego, Cal., 
Burbeck. $2.00. 

Selected Poems of Robert Burns. With el lus, 
Sketch and Notes by Nathan Haskell ~—_ lus., 
18mo, pp. 303, gilt top. T. 2 Crowell & Co. 

Songs of Sunrise Lands. ng rata 

pp. 118. Houghton, Mein $1.00. 

Notes for the Nile: A Metrical + sew ¢ the Hymns 
of Ancient Egypt, etc. By Hardwicke D. Rawnsley, 
M.A. 12mo, pp. 324. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Dream of Art, and Other Poems. By Espy Williams. 
16mo, gilt top, pp. 99. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cts. 


FICTION. 


The Initials: A Story of Modern Life. 
heeus, author of “Quits.”’ In two v 
utnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Englishman’s Haven. By W. J. Gordon, author of ‘“‘ The 

Captain-General.” Illus., sq. 12mo, pp. 288. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood: A Romance of Old Sher- 

wood Forest. By J. E. Muddock, author of ‘‘Storm- 


‘16mo, 


me gt ry 
rH) 12mo. 





light.” Ilus., 12mo, pp. 326. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 
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Axel Ebersen, the Graduate of U By A. Laurie, au- 
thor of “ Maurice Kerdic.” us., 12mo, pp. 286. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

The Chatelaine of la Trinité. By Henry B. Fuller, au- 
thor of ‘*‘ The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani.’’ Illus., 16mo, 
pp. 176, gilt top. The Century Co. $1. 25. 

Belhaven Tales, Crow’s Nest, and eS 


Old Ways ona ‘New. Stories by Viola ~ ony 
pp. 216, gilt top. The Century Company. $1.25. 

Mr Witt’s Widow: A Frivolous Tale. By Anthony Hope 

12mo, pp. 243. Uni 


16mo, 


Hume, 


A Romance. By F 
author of “The Man Who Vanished. ” 12mo, pp. 453. 
Lovell, Gestefeld & Co. $1.25. 
Catmur’s Cave. By Richard Dowling, author of ‘‘ The 


eee of Killard.”” 12mo, pp. 264. National Book 


Cousin Phillis : on of English Love. By Mrs. Gas- 
kell. 16mo, pp. 222, gilttop. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.00. 
Marianela: A Sto of Spanish Love. Translated from 
the Spanish of Perez Gite, by Helen W. Lester. 

16mo, pp. 243, gilt top. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00. 
By aun Wolf. 16mo, pp. 


Things Being Equal. 
275. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.06 
Jane Austen’s Novels : oF cma Abbey, 1 vol.; Per- 
suasion, 1 vol. Each with Frontispiece, 16mo, gilt top. 
Roberts Brothers. Per _ $1.25. 
Under the Water-Oaks. By Marian Brewster. Illus., 
By Margaret L. Woods, author of 


16mo, pp. 319. Roberts ym $1.25. 
Esther 
~ a ya Tragedy."’ 12mo, pp. 380. Hovendon 
Joshua Wray: A Novel. By Hans Stevenson Beattie. 
12mo, pp. 307. United States Book Co. $1.25. 
The Woman Who Dares. By Ursula N. Gestefeld. 12mo, 
pp. 358. Lovell, Gestefeld & Co. $1.25 


Tales of a Garrison Town. By Arthur w. Eaton and 
ge L. Betts. LIllus., 16mo, pp. 250. D. D. Merrill 


Thaddeus et Warsaw. By Jane a one of “ The 
gg Chiefs.’’ 12mo, pp. 451. . McClarg & 

The i of the Fowler. By Mrs. Alexander, author 
of “The Wooing O’t.”” 12mo, pp. 349. Cassell Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.00. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 


Worthington’s International Library: With Colum- 
bus in America, from the German of C. Falkenhorst, by 
Elise L. Lathrop, illus., 75 cts. 

Cassell’s Sunshine Series: Strange Tales of a Nihilist, 
y William Le Queux; ’ Tween Snow and Fire, by 

Mitford. Per vol., 50 cts. 


Appleton’s Town and Country jeer: : Passi me 
Love of Women, by Mrs. J. Needell ; ar 
Steven's, by —_ e. i vol., Bets.” 

Worthbington’s Rose Library: Mone es the French 
of Emile Zola, by Benj. R. Tucker, illus., 50 cts. 


Price-McGill Co.’s Golden Library: Lorelei and Other 
Stories, by Mary J. Safford, 50 cts. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Letters of Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Ches- 
terfield, ia imal MS, numerous letters now first published 
from Edited, with notes, by Lord Mahon. 

In 5 ak illus. with — Svo, gilt top, uncut edges. 

J. . Lippineott Co. $12. 

Tales from the aie " Edited be Charles Morris. 





In 4 vols., illus. with portraits, 16mo, gilt top. J.B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $4.00. 
Tales from Ten Poets. Edited by Harrison S. Morris. In 


3 vols., illus. with portraits, l6mo, gilt top. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $3.00. 

Characteristics. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 16mo, pp. 307, 
a ttn age ag aa 
Essays in Miniature. Agnes ier. 16mo, pp. 217. 
©. L. Webster & Co. eo vn a 


Goethe’s Faust. Binal be Cte oem, Vol. L., ys 
First Part. 16mo, pp. 353. 


D. C. Heath & Co. $1.20 





The Place of the Story in Early Education, and other 

aS By Sarah E. Wiltse. 16mo, pp. 132. Ginn & 
Co. ets 

Wordsworth’s Prefaces and Essays on Poetry, with 

po to — a et see, with Te 
notes, rge, 16mo, 120, 

Heath & & Con 55 ets 7 

Early Bibles of America. By Rev. John Wateh, D.D. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 171. Thomas Whittaker. $1.50 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


London : By Walter Besant, author of “* _~, Years Ago.” 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 509. Harper & Bros. $3.00 

Play in Provence: Being a Series of Sketches Written 
and drawn by a one Elizabeth R. Pennell. 16mo, 
pp. 202, gilt top. e Century Co. $1.50. 

Some Strange Corners of Our Country: The Won- 
derland 4 the Southwest. +4 Charles F. Lummis, au- 

or of ‘A Tramp Across the Continent.” Tllus., 8vo, 
pp. 270. The Century Co. $1.50. 

The West from a Car Window. By Richard Harding 
Davis, author of ‘* Van Bibber and Others.”’ Ilus., 12mo, 
pp. 243. r & ee $1.25. 

A Little Swiss Sojourn. By W.D. evel, TIllus., 32mo, 

pp. 119. Herpes “ Black and White Series.” 50 cts. 

Chicago and the World’s Columbian s—T Mus., 
18mo, pp. 220. Rand, McNally & Co. Paper, 25 ets. 


SCIENCE. 


Fragments of —-— x. Series of Essays, Addresses, 
and Reviews. By J ohn Tyndall, F.R.S., author of 
‘* New Fragments.”” In two volumes, 12mo. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $4.00. 

Man and the Glacial Period. By G. Frederick Wright, 
D.D. Ilus., 12mo, Pp. 385, Appleton’s ‘* International 
Scientific Series.” es 

The Dignity of Sex. B S. Chase, M.D. In three 
parts, l6mo, pp. 175. tiene S, Ch ishing Co. > 

Chicago’s Drainage and Water Supply. 

Jackson. Illus., 8vo, pp. 138. Rand, McNally & Co. 
Paper, 35 cts. 


STUDIES IN NATURE. 

Recent Rambles; or, In Touch with Nature. By Charles 
C. Abbot, M.D., author of “* Outings at Odd Times.” 
Iilus., 12mo, pp. 330, gilttop. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 

t Chronicle of —_— and Sky. 

. 16mo, pp. Harper & 


Vv 


The Moral Instruction of Children. By Felix Adler. 
12mo, pP.? 270. Appleton’s “* International Education 
’ 


Series. 1.50. 

A Course on Zoélogy: Designed for Secondary Educa- 
tion. By C. De , * -. and H. Beauregard. [llus., 
16émo, pp. 378. J. B. Lippincott Co. 75 cts. 

Standard Arithmetic: A Complete Course for Schools 
and Academies. By William J. Milne, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 
428. American Book Co. 65 cts. 


RELIGION. 
The Love of the World: A Book of Religious Medita- 
in. ot Mary Emily Case. 18mo, pp. 92, gilt top. 
Century Co. $1.00. 


POLITICAL AND FINANCIAL. 


Taxation and Work. A Series of Treatises on the Tariff 
- ae’ es. By Edward Atkinson, LL.D. 12mo, 

utnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

The SS aan Tariff Manual. By a Farmer (Daniel 
Strange). 12mo, pp. 363. Putnam’s ** Questions of the 
Day” Series. $1.25. 

Man and the State: Studies in Applied ry New 
numbers — The Race Problem in the South L? Prof. 
gooere Le Conte ; Education as Applied to Citizenship, by 
Rev. W. - Chadwick ; The Democratic Party, by Edward 
M. She "Republican Party, by Hon. Roswell 

G. Horr. D. ‘Appleton & Co. Each, ede wg 10 ets. 

Cheap Money Experiments in Past ‘and Present Times. 

Reprinted, with — revision, from ‘‘ Topics the 
Time” in the Century Magazine. 16mo, pp. 122. The 
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EDUCATION .—TEXT-BOOKS. 


Handbook sf | tgs a 4 Extension, No. 1. Edited by 
Gecrge F. James, 8vo, pp. 400. Philadelphia: 
Society of ‘University ‘Teaching, 81.00. 

Table Book and Test Problems in Mathematics. By Dr. 
J. K. Ellwood, A.M. 16mo, pp. 287. American Book 
Co. $1.00. 

The Beginner’s Greek Book. By John Williams White, 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 500. Ginn & Co. $1.60. 

Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course. By A. M. Cook, 
M.A. 16mo, pp. 208. Maemillan & Co. 40 cts. 

Ceesar’s Helvetian War. By W. Welch, M.A., and C. 
G. Duffield, M.A. 24mo, pp. 112. Macmillan’s “ Ele- 
mentary Classics.”’ 40 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Dragon of Wantley: His Rise, His Voracity, and 
His Downfall. By Owen Vie. Illus. by Stewardson. 
Sm. 4to, pp. 150, gilt top. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 

The Boy’s Own Outdoor Book: A eee! Encyclopedia 
= Boys. By Dr. W. G. Grace, Capt. Webb, and 
others. Edited by G. Andrew ~ Profuse] ly 
illus., 8vo, pp. 576. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.75. 

Little-Folk Lyrics. By Frank Demster Sherman. 

pp. 88, gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 ets. 

Prince Tip-Top: A Fairy Tale. By Marguerite Bouvet, au- 
thor = ** Sweet — »” Tilus., 12mo, pp. 134. A. C. 
McClurg &Co. $1.2 

The Children’s Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Louise Putnam. Illus., 12mo, pp. 200. A. C. Motions 
& Co. $1.25. 

Congemeses: A Story of the Florida Reef and Everglades. 

7 Kirk Munroe, author of ‘* The Feather.” 
, 12mo, pp. 324. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

The Clocks of Rondaine, and Other Stories. By F rank 
R. Stoekton, author of the “ Floating Prince.”’ Illus., 
8vo, pp. 174. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Pas a of New York: A Story for all Young People. 

By W. O. Stoddard, author of *‘ Dab Kinzer." Illus., 
sq. 12mo, pp. 248. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Tom Paulding: The Story of a Search for Buried Treas- 
ure in the Streets of New York. By Brander Matthews. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 254. The Century Co. $1.50. 

The Admiral’s Caravan. By Charles E. J author 


18mo, 


of ** Davy and the Goblin.” = by R. B. Birch. Small 
4to, pp. 140. The Century Co. $1.50. 

The Next Door House. By Ses, Molesworth, author of 
** Little Mother Bunch.” "ihe. 12mo, pp. 272. Cassell 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 


Four on an Island: A Book for the Little Folks. By L. T. 
Meade, author of ‘‘A Sweet Girl Graduate.” Illus., 
12mo, pp. 262. Cassell Publishing Co. $1.50. 

An Affair of Honour. By Alice Weber, "yy of ** When 
I’m a Man.” Illus., sm. 4to, pp. 117. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.50. 

Bimbi: Stories for Children. By Louisa de la Ramé (Ouida). 
Illus. eR, E. H. Garrett. 8vo, pp. 303. J. B. Lippincott 

0. 

Treasury of Old- Fashioned we 4 Tales. Profusely illus., 
8vo. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 

Treasury of Pleasure Books for the P aes Profusely 
illus., 8vo. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

The Captain of the Kittiewink. By Herbert D. Ward, au- 
thor of ‘* The New Senior at Andover.’’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 
320. Boberts Bros. $1.25 

The Cross Roads; or, A Choice i in Life. By Charlotte M. 
zone author of ‘* Under the Storm. ” Tilus., 12mo, pp. 

Thomas Whittaker. $1.25 

At a ‘End of the Rainbow. By 3 Ju ~’ A. Sabine. 
12mo, pp. 252. Thomas Whittak $1.25. 

A Book of Cheerful Cats, and om Animated Animals. 
By J. G. Francis. Oblong, pp. 40. The Century Co. $1.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Desire of Beauty: Being. Indications for Msthetic 
Culture. By Theodore Child. Oblong, pp. 178. Har- 
per & Bros. 75 cts. 


Iilus., 


Our Birthdays. By A.C. e, Shege. 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00 


12mo, pp. 271. T. 








TO AUTHORS. 


The Dial Press, Chicaga, 

Is prepared to undertake the publication of 
Authors Editions or Private Editions of mer- 
itorious works in any department of litera- 
ture. The services rendered will include the 
critical revision of MSS. to prepare them for 
publication, the editorial supervision of works 
passing through the press, tasteful and correct 
typography, and the competent oversight of all 
details necessary to the production of a com- 
plete and well-made book; also, the distribu- 
tion of copies to the press and elsewhere as de- 
sired. 

The typography of THE “DIAL,— Spoken of 
by the San Francisco ‘‘-Argonaut” as ‘‘ the 
journal de luxe among American literary peri- 





odicals,”— and a long familiarity with all the 
praétical details of book-produétion, both liter- 
ary and mechanical, will guarantee satisfactory 
results to all in need of such services. Terms 


given on application. -Address 
The Dial Press, 
24 Adams St., CHICAGO. 





NEW CHICAGO ‘BRANCH 
OF A PARIS AND NEW YORK 
PICTURE HOUSE. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & Co., dealers in 
High-class Engravings, Etchings, and 
Water Colors, have just opened their 
new store in the Atheneum Building, 
24 Van Buren Street, where all visitors 
will be welcome. 
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WHATEVER PERIODICAL 


You take next year, you will need 
THE DIAL also if you are at all in- 
terested in literary culture and mat- 
ters of general intellectual concern. 
The regular subscription price is $2.00 
a year, but you can get it for just 
HALF that amount, by remembering 
that 


WHATEVER PERIODICAL 


You intend subscribing for, if you 
will send your cash order through us, 
with one dollar additional, we will 
mail you THE DIAL one year for the 
extra dollar. This is as simple, as 
comprehensive, and as advantageous a 
clubbing offer as we believe can be 
made. It is of course intended only 


for mew subscribers. 


Sample copy and new prospectus 
of THE DIAL will be sent to any ad- 
dress for ten cents. Three months’ 
Trial Subscription (six numbers) for 


Address 
THE DIAL, 


fifty cents. 


24 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 





CUT THIS OUT 


And mail to THE DIAL, with remit- 
tance by check, express or post-office 
order, payable to THE DIAL. 
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; ‘$1 .00 
Total, $ 


Dollars, for which please send me one year, 
(regular price) $ 


Signature— 
Address 





Please find enclosed ——________ 
as per your offer, the periodical named below and THE DIAL. 


THE DIAL, as per special club offer . 


Name of periodical desired 


24 Adams Street, Chicago: 


THE DIAL, 
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Columbian Edition of 


tae UNITED STATES 


A HISTORY. 
By JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL.D., 


AUTHOR OF 


“ History of the World.”’ 


With Over 800 PAGES and 300 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Including Maps, Plans, Charts, together 
with Portraits of Presidents, Flags of all 
Nations, and Seals of the States in colors, 
covering period 1492-1891. 


Circulars Free. ices One Volume, 8vo, Cloth, 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Commissions Large. $3.75. 
The United States History Co. 


CHAS. E. BROWN, WM. B. PERKINS, 
Room 425 ExcHance BvILpINe, Curnton Haut, AsTor PLACE, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


$1.0 000.00 Pap IN » Poaans:# FOR POEMS 


ON 


aaa S PENS. 


2 of $100.00 . $200.00 
4o 450.00 . 200,00 

12 of 25.00 . 300.00 
30 of 10.00 . 300.00 


48 Amountingto . $1,000.00 


Conpitions :—Competitors to remit $1.00, for which they 
receive full value in a gross of the new Poet’s Pen and 
Poet’s Pen-holder. Lines not to average over 8 words. Write 
poem on serene sheet from letter. Awards made by com- 
em judges. Poems must be sent in before January 1, 1893. 
nd for circular. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
26 Sohn Street, New York. 


Trade Mark.) NONPAREIL. 
OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plush,— Quarto, “Royal Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longfellow sizes,—bear the above Trade Mark, 
and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 
KOCH, SONS & CO., 

Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St, - - NEW YORK. 


[Registered. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 
(SELECTIONS. ) 
Illustrated in Poe... by E. H. Garrett. Printed 
on fine dekle-edge laid paper. 12mo, cloth, ornamental de- 
sign, gilt top, cloth box, $2.50. Full leather, gilt top, $3.50. 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 
(COMPLETE. ) 
Imperial edition, illustrated, cloth, full 12mo, gilt edge, 
gilt border lines, $1.50. Library edition, 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50. 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS. 


An entirely new line of standard books, in prose and poetry. 
Handy in size, carefully printed on good paper, and bound in 
faultless style ; each volume is illustrated with a frontispiece 
and title-page in photogravure, and most of the volumes have 
numerous additional illustrations by the best artists. Twenty- 
three volumes, comprising Lucite, Lapy oF THE LAKE, 
IpYLLs oF THE Kinc, Ropert Brownine’s, Burns’, AND 
Por’s Works, Latta Rookn, SEsAME AND Litigs, CRAN- 
FORD, etc., ete. (other vols. in preparation). 18mo, half 
white binding, gilt top, $1.00; cloth gilt, $1.00; full silk, 
$1.50 ; half calf, $2.00 ; half levant, $2.50 per vol. 


FAMOUS TYPES OF WOMANHOOD. 


By Sarau K. Botton, author of ‘* Poor Boys who Became 
Famous,”’ ete. 

Lives of Marre LovuisE, Queen of Prussia, MADAME 
RecaMiER, JENNY Linp, Miss Drx, ete.; with portraits ; 
12mo, $1.50. 


THE IMPERIAL EDITION OF STANDARD 
POETICAL WORKS. 


Printed on fine paper, with eight full-page original illustra- 
tions by the best artists, attractively bound in durable and 
uniform style. 20 volumes, full 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, gilt 
border lines, $1.50 per volume. 

Mrs. Browninc, Rosert Brownine, Mitton, Scort, 
TENNyYsON, SHAKSPEARE, etc. Catalogues giving complete 
list sent on application. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

Complete in two volumes. [Illustrated with numerous 
wood engravings from original drawings by the best artists, 
with photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, boxed, $3.00. 2 vols., 12mo0, white back and corners, 
fancy paper sides, gilt top, boxed, $3.00. 


TOM CLIFTON; or, Western Boys in Grant 


and Sherman's Army. 
By Warren L&E Goss, author of “ Jed,’’ ‘* Recollections 
of a Private,”’ ete. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


THE EVERYDAY OF LIFE. 

By the Rev. J. R. Mintzer, D.D., author of ‘Silent 
Times,” ‘* Making the Most of Life,’’ ete. 16mo, gilt top, 
parti-cloth, $1.00; white and gold, full gilt, $1.25; levant 
morocco, flexible, gilt edge, $2.50. 


‘DAILY FOOD. 

New illustrated edition with 12 photo-engravings. 18mo, 
parti-cloth, gilt edge, 75 cts. ; cloth, full gilt, 75 cts. ; French 
silk, gilt edge, $1.25. 

T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 
48 East 14th St., New York. 100 Purchase St., Boston. 














CALIFORNIA. 





All the principal Winter Resorts of California are reached 
in the most comfortable manner over the Atchison, Topeka 


& Santa Fe Railroad— 


The Santa Fe Route. 


Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Cars leave Chicago daily, and 
run via Kansas City to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 


San Diego, without change. 


Excursion Tickets and detailed information can be obtained at the following offices of the 
Company : 261 Broadway, New York ; 332 Washington Street, Boston ; 20 South Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia ; 136 St. James Street, Montreal ; 68 Exchange Street, Buffalo ; 148 St. Clair Street, 
Cleveland ; 58 Griswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Yonge Street, Toronto ; 165 Walnut Street, Cincin- 
nati; 101 Broadway, St. Louis ; 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


JOHN J. BYRNE, 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
Cuicaeo, ILL. 


GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
Topeka, Kan. 





The ‘Boorum & ‘Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 


(For the Trade Only.) 


25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 
Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 
est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 
cational, and Household uses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 
Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
New York Crry. 


HAVE YOU ever tried the Fine Corre- 
Spondence Papers made by the WHITING 
PAPER COMPANY, of Holyoke? You 
will find them correct for all the uses 
of polite society. They are made in both 
rough and smooth finish, and in all ibe 
fashionable tints. Sold by all dealers 
in really fine stationery throughout the 
United States. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 
His Celebrated DCumbers, 
303—404—170—604—332 


And bis other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY’S 
STEEL ‘PENS. 


Made by a NEW and ORIGINAL process. 
Ask your dealer for them. 


SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 
No. 73 Franklin Street, . . NEW YORK. 
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LADIES’ STATIONERY. 


A few years ago, our fashionable peo- 
ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what they required. 
Messrs. Z.& W. M. CRANE set to work 
lo prove that as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they have succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANE’S 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 
lo produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
lique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 
and ‘Distaff,’ are as popular as their fin- 
est ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 
each of their brands is copyrighted; and 
their Envelopes, which match each style 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, 
so that the gum cannot come in contac 
with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 

AA full line of these Standard Goods is kept 


constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., Chicago. 


O AUTHORS.—The New York Bureau or Revision 
gives critical opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, edits 
them for publication, and offers them to publishers. Send 
stamp to Dr. Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., New 
York City. 








Early Closing on Saturday. 


Most of the wholesale and retail firms in Chicago have de- 
cided to close their stores on Saturday at 1:00 P. M., commenc- 
ing May 1, in order to give their clerks a much-needed rest. 
In connection with this service the Wisconsin CENTRAL LINES 
beg te announce that, commencing May 1, Excursion Tickets 
will be placed on sale to Lake Villa, Fox Lake, Antioch, and 
Mukwanago. Trains leave the Grand Central Passenger Sta- 
tion at 8:00 a. m., 3:00 P. M., 4:25 P. M., 5:47 P. M., and 10:45 P.M. 
Returning, trains arrive at Chicago at 7:15 A. M., 9:45 A. M., 
9:59 A. M., 1:55 P. M., and 7:45 P. M. 


Ticket Office: 205 Clark Street. Cuicaco, ILu. 








NEW FALL BOOKS. 


Notes by a Naturalist. 


An account of observations made during the voyage 
of H. M. S. “Challenger” round the world in the 
years 1872-76, under the command of Capt. Sir G. 
S. Nares and Capt. F. T. THomson. By H. N. 
Mosetey, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. New and revised edition, with map, 
portrait, and wood-cuts, and a brief memoir of the 
author. Cloth, uncut, 8vo, $2.50. 


** No one doubts now that Mosely’s view of the expedition 
was correct, that the greatest opportunities were those of 
studying fauna, flora, and races of men, which, to use his 
own words, are perishing rapidly day byt and will soon 
be like the Dodo — things of the past. e history of these 
things once gone can never be recovered, but must remain 
forever a gap in the knowledge of mankind.’’—Exztract from 
Memoir of the Author. 


Japan in Art and Industry. 


With a Glance at Japanese Manners and Customs. 
Translated from the French of Ferrx REGAMEY. 
By May FRencu-SHELDON and Ey SHELDON. 
12mo, fully illustrated, $1.75. 


The Initials. 


By Baroness TautpHevus. 2 vols., 16mo, uniform 
with the Exmoor edition of “ Lorna Doone.” $2.50. 


_ Indian Fairy Tales. 
Collected and edited by JosEPH Jacoss, and illus- 
trated by J. D. BATTEN. 12mo, $1.75. 


Mr. Jacobs follows up his ‘Celtic Fairy Tale,” of last 
Christmas, and ‘‘English Fairy Tales” of the preceding 
one, by a selection from the gorgeous fancy of the t. 


Studies of Travel in Greece and Italy. 


By E. A. Freeman. With portrait in photogravure. 
2 vols., 32mo, cloth, each 75 cents. 


New Volumes in the Knickerbocker Nuggets. 


XXXVIII. DEUTSCHE VOLKSLIEDER. A selec- 
tion from German Folk Songs. Printed in the 
original text. Compiled and edited by Horatio S. 
WurrE, Professor of German Lauguage and Liter- 
ature, Cornell University. Illustrated. Uniform 
with the “ Ballad” volumes of the Nuggets. $1.50. 


XXXIX. WIT AND WISDOM OF CHARLES 
LAMB, comprising selections from Lamb’s Letters 
and Essays, together with anecdotes by his friends, 
culled from various sources. Compiled by ERNEST 
DresseLt NortuH. With portrait from a drawing by 
Hancock in 1798, in the possession of Mr. Cottle. $1. 
*,* 150 copies will be printed on LARGE PAPER 

with Proof of the Portrait. $3.75. 


*,* Descriptive Fall Lists, Notes on New Books Vol. II., 
No. LII., and prospectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series 
sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York Anp Lonpon. 
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Titles of Dodd, Mead & Co.’s New Publications. 


NO. 5 EAST NINETEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 





A Descriptive Circular, Illustrated, will be sent to any address on request. 





THE CHRONICLES OF BARSETSHIRE. By An- 
tHONY Trotiore. The Cathedral Edition, comprising : 
Tae WARDEN. Tue Smauu Howse at ALLINGTON. 

Dr. Toorne. FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 

Barcuester Towers. Last CaHronicies or Barser. 
In all 13 volumes. From new plates. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated with photogravures from designs by C. R. Grant, 
$16.25. A large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, $32.50. 

MY UNCLE AND MY CURE. From the French of 
JEAN DE LA Brite. 34 illustrations by GzoraEs JANET. 
Svo, paper, $1.75; cloth, $2.50; half levant, $5.00; full 
levant, $7.50. 

TREASURE BOOK OF CONSOLATION. By Ben- 
gamin Orme, M.A. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PEG WOF- 
FINGTON. By J. Firzceratp Motioy. With 60 illus- 
trations from contemporary portraits and prints. Two vol- 
umes, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. An edition on large paper, limited 
to 100 copies, with the illustrations on Japan paper, $5 net. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAAL-DE LAU- 
NAY. From the French, by Cora Hamittron Bei. 41 
etchings by Ap. Latauze. Two volumes, small 12mo, 
Holland paper, $10.00 net; Japan paper, $20.00 net. 


PRINCE SEREBRYANI. A Novel. Count ALExis 
Totsroi. Translated from the Russian, by JEREMIAH 
Curtin. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


SHERBURNE HOUSE. A Novel. 
Dovetas. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By RicHarp 
Bruiystey SHerman. Illustrated by Grecory, with 5 
plates in color and 40 designs in black and white. One vol- 
ume, Svo, $3.50. A large-paper edition, limited to 250 
copies, $6.00 net. 

A SCAMPER THROUGH SPAIN AND TANGIER. 
By Marcaret Tuomas. With many illustrations by the 
author. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


THE DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
Edited by Branper Marruews. 
illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. Large-paper edition, 
limited to 250 copies, $5.00 net. 


ESSAYS IN LITERARY INTERPRETATION. 
By Hamitron W. Masre, Esq., author of ‘“ My Study 
Fire,” “Under the Trees and Elsewhere,” ‘Studies in 
Literature,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES. 
Avustrx Dossox. With many illustrations. vo, cloth, 
$2.00. An edition on large paper, limited to 250 copies, 
with the plates on Japan paper, $5.00 net. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By 
Cuartzs Reape. With 16 photogravure illustrations. 
Four volumes, $7.00. An edition on large paper, limited 
to 150 copies, $15.00 net. 

MOST REV. JOHN HUGHES, First Archbishop of 
New York. By Henry A. Brayn, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


By Amanpa M. 


With 18 photogravure | 


| MURIEL HOWE. 


ALMOST FOURTEEN. A Book for Parents, and 
for Young People of Both Sexes approaching Maturity, 
By Mortmer A. WARREN. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

ROBERT MORRIS, Superintendent of Finance. By 
Prof. W. G. Sumner, of Yale. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


JEAN BAPTISTE LEMOINE, SIEUR DE BEIN- 
VILLE. By Grace Kine. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


WILLIAM WHITE, First Bishop Prot. Epis. Church. 
By Rev. Jutivs H. Warp. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


BEAUTY OF FORM AND GRACE OF VESTURE. 
By Frances Mary Sreexe and Exvizasets Livinesron 
Sreeve Apams. With 81 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


THE POEMS OF GIOSUE CARDUCCI. Trans- 
lated, with two introductory essays, by Frank SEWALL, 
Printed at the De Vinne Press. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE BALLAD OF BEAU BROCADE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Austin Dosson. [Illustrated by Hucu 
TxHomson. 12mo, cloth. 

A PRINCESS OF FIJI. A Novel. 
CHURCHILL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
WEDDED BY FATE. A Novel. 

SHELDON. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

PERCHANCE TO DREAM, AND OTHER STO- 
RIES. By Marcarer Svrron Briscor. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

THE ROSE. A Treatise on its Cultivation, etc., etc., 
ete. By H. B. Exruwancer. A new edition from new 
plates, with additions and revisions to date. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

THE HALLAM SUCCESSION. 
Barr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

CHRISTOPHER, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Ametis E. Barr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE LOST SILVER OF BRIFFAULT. By Amewia 
E. Barr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

BUFFETTING. A Novel. By JEANNETTE PEMBER- 
TON. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

A Novel. By Ancerrna TEAL. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

DR. DODD’S SCHOOL. A Book for Boys. By J. 
L. Forp. With illustrations by Luks. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A FISHER GIRL OF FRANCE. From the French 
of Fernanp CALMETTES. With 20 full-page illustrations 
by the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

WITCH WINNIE’S STUDIO; or, Tue Krne’s 
Davenrer’s Art Lire. A sequel to ** Witch Winnie” 
and * Witch Winnie’s Mystery.”” By Exizasera W. 
CHAMPNEY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

ELSIE AT VIAMEDFE. By Martna Fintey. 12mo, 
cloth, uniform with the other volumes, $1.25. 


By WituraMm 


By Mrs. GrorGIe 


By Ame.ia E. 





‘DODD, MEAD & CO., No. 5 East Nineteenth St., New York. 
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